





















































THE SAN FRANCISCO 
CONVENTION PROCEEDINGS 








The complete story of the Twenty-Second 
Annual Convention of Kiwanis International, held June 
26-30, in the city by the Golden Gate. 


Inspiring addresses, valuable conferences 
and discussions, explanations of the ways and means being 
taken by your great service organization in meeting the 


responsibilities of the day. 


Those who were in attendance will find it 
very interesting to review the details of the various sessions. 


Those unable to attend will find it as absorbing as fiction. 


It is truly a story of Kiwanis in action and 
should be in every club office and in every club officer's 


library. 


Orders should be sent now for delivery 
when printed. The prices are expected to be within the 
ranges of previous years, viz., $2.65 for paper bound copies 
and $3.25 for cloth bound. 








SEND ORDERS TO 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 
520 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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OBJECTIVES 
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Objectn es. 


1. Service to Under-Privileged Children. 2. Vocational Guid- 

ance. 3. Boys and Girls Work. 4. Closer Relations between 

the Farmer and the Business and Professional Man. 5. Intelli- 

gent, Aggressive and Serviceable Citizenship. 
Citizenship 


Activities... 


To render service through: 1. Sponsorship of community 
councils. 2. Support of churches in their spiritual aims. 3. Ini- 
tiation and support of constructive policies of conservation. 
4. Education concerning harmful effects of narcotics, especially 
marihuana. 5. Co-operation in law observance and enforce- 
ment. 6. Increased assistance in public safety movements. 
7. Presentation of non-partisan information on public prob- 
lems. 8. Education and training in the duties and responsibili- 
ties of citizenship to insure the perpetuation of the established 
institutions of freedom and popular government. 9. Mainte- 
nance of the international good will existing between Canada 


and the United States. 
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World Citizenship 





And The American School 


By LOUIS J. WOLNER 


Principal, Homer Academy and High School 
Homer, New York 


ROBABLY there never was a worse time for leading 

boys and girls to a consideration of world citizenship, 

and by world citizens, I mean people who are both in- 

terested in international problems and ready to solve 
them directly by leadership or indirectly by followership; 
people who will seek world peace by engaging with other 
countries in the abandonment or reduction of armaments; 
people who will codperate with other nations in stabilizing 
currencies; people who will help other nations in their con- 
gestion of population; people who will consider rationally 
with other nations the reduction of tariffs,—in short, Ameri- 
can citizens who will march shoulder to shoulder with other 
countries in a peaceful war against those countless prob- 
lems that provoke bloody war. 

I say that there probably was never a worse time for a 
consideration of world citizenship because the world is 
thinking and acting nationally. The post-war idealism 
which would have bound the world into a league of na- 
tions has vanished into a primitiveness which would thrust 
us into the savagery of tribes. Although the American 
people have been spared the excesses 
of nationalism, with its dictatorships, 
its colonial conquests, its religious 
prejudices, its regimentation of 


thought and action, and its reign of 
terror, we are lukewarm toward in- 


fore Binghamton, 





Help students search out truth rather 
than prepare them for any specific 
point of view is advice of speaker be- 


ternational coéperation. We hesitate to sit around a coun- 
cil table with other nations to solve world problems, or, in 
some cases, we bluntly say that we will stay at home and 
hope that other countries will stay in their own homes, be- 
cause we are fearful. We face three fears. 


Fear of Biological Insecurity 

First of all, we fear biological insecurity. America has 
been not only the melting pot of the world but also its 
dumping ground. Until immigration was restricted for- 
eigners piled into the country and squeezed out the native 
born either through intermarriage or force of numbers. 
The Massachusetts ancestors of the many people in my 
village of Homer would today hardly recognize the State 
of Massachusetts, where every fourth white person is for- 
eign born; and Connecticut, that other notable New Eng- 
land state, one of the twin cradles of the American stock, 
now has only three native born white for every one foreign 
born white. We in Homer, secluded in a village that is 


more New England than New England itself, rarely recall 
that in our own state one out of every 
four white is foreign born. We know 
that the old native American stock is 
vanishing like the Indian. 

I do not mean to imply that I per- 
sonally dislike foreign people, for I 


New York, club 
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“We are the world’s rich man.”’ 


realize that they have contributed im- 
measurably to our American civiliza- 
tion, and I number among my closest 
friends a rabbi of Illinois, a college 
classmate, with whom I still correspond 
regularly. I am merely trying to in- 
dicate as objectively as I can that the 
American people hesitate to codperate 
with other countries in the solution of 
their population problems. While many 
of the nations can contain their own 
citizens within their own boundaries, 
others feel so congested that they would 
gladly release their people for settle- 
ment in our country. The density of 
their population, the number of people 
per square mile, though not an infal- 
lible index of overpopulation, is never- 
theless a good indication of congestion. 
While the United States has only 41 
people for every square mile, China 
has 245; Japan, 320; Italy, 341; Ger- 
many, 345; and Belgium, 674. 


Weakening of American Stock 

Now, to relieve the congestion of for- 
eign nations by permitting them to 
send their people to us alarms us espe- 
cially at a time when the rate of in- 
crease in births is slowing down. Dur- 
ing his administration, President Hoov- 
er appointed a commission to make 
the most comprehensive study of the 
social life of the country that has ever 
been completed. The men of the com- 
mission who studied the problem of 
population pointed out that we are 
slowly becoming a nation of elders; 
there are fewer young people and more 
old people. Whereas in 1790, there 
were 780 adults for every 1000 chil- 
dren under sixteen, there are now more 
than twice as many adults for every 
1000 children under sixteen, and by the 
turn of the century it is estimated 
that there will be almost three times 
as many adults as in 1790 for every 
1000 children under sixteen. Thus, 
there will be fewer bobbed heads and 
more bald heads, fewer swing bands 
and more symphony orchestras, fewer 
baby carriages and more undertakers. 
The American stock is weakening be- 
cause it is youth which renews the vigor 
of a nation. To let in foreigners who 
are rich in the strength of their young 
makes us afraid when we are poor in 
the numbers of our young. The Amer- 
ican people are afraid of their biologi- 
cal security. 


Fear That International Codperation 
May Weakern Economic Security 


We face a second fear; we are afraid 
that international codperation may 
weaken our economic security. Of the 
many basic resources upon which an 
industrial nation depends, these five 
may be listed as among the most fun- 
damental: farm land, coal, iron ore, 
copper and petroleum. Henry Van 
Dyke did not let his poetic imagination 
run away with him when he referred 
to the richness of our country’s earth: 


“They tell me thou art rich, my coun- 
try: gold 

In glittering floods has poured into thy 
chest, 
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Thy fiocks and herds increase, thy 
barns are pressed 

With harvest, and thy stores can hard- 
ly hold 

Their merchandise; unending trains 
are rolled 

Along thy network rails of East and 
West; 

Thy factories and forges never rest; 

Thou art enriched in all things bought 
and sold!” 


We are the world’s rich man. Con- 
sider farm land, for example. While 
each American farmer has one hun- 
dred fifty acres of land, the Japanese 
farmer must try to supply food for 
his family and people in the cities on 
one acre of land. The United States 
has four times as many acres of farm 
land per person of the whole popula- 
tion as Italy, eight times as many farm 
acres per person as Germany, and 
twelve times as many farm acres per 
person as that country which recently 
was called Austria. 

In coal, which provides the greater 
part of the power for making the ma- 
chine civilization of our world move, 
the United States has 24 times as many 
tons of coal reserves as Germany; 50 
times as many tones of coal reserves 
as Poland; almost 200 times as many 
tons of coal reserves as France; and 
almost 300 times as many tons of coal 
reserves as that part of Russia which 
is located in Europe. To put endless 
comparisons into a nutshell, the United 
States has nearly half of the coal re- 
serves of the world. 


Powerful Basic Resources 


And, without making further detailed 
comparison in the advantages that we 
possess over other countries in basic 
resources I'll summarize our position 
briefly. We produce more than half 
of the world’s iron ore, 35 per cent of 
the world’s copper, and 70 per cent of 
the world’s petroleum. These five 
great muscles that do most of the work 
of the world’s industrial body,—farm 
land, coal, iron ore, copper, and petro- 
leum,—are more powerful in the United 
States than in any country of the 
world. 

I have analyzed this inequality in the 
distribution of basic resources through- 
out the world to indicate that our ma- 
terial superiority makes us fearful. To 
obtain enough raw materials for ex- 
istence, countries will seek them 
through domination or consultation. To 
get them, some nations become im- 
perialistic. Japan gobbles up Man- 
churia, Italy wades through the mud 
and bugs of Ethiopia, and Hitler 
threatens to expand his boundaries. 





If nations cannot obtain raw ma- 
terials through domination, they must 
seek them through consultation, and if 
we wish to become international cit- 
izens, we must sit around a table with 
other nations to devise some scheme 
by which nations, poor in basic re- 
sources, may obtain the necessities for 
industrial existence. However, having 
most to lose, we fear codperative solu- 
tion of world problems. Certainly, we 
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will not relinquish the basic resources 
which we possess. Probably, we will 
not lease them for foreign exploitation. 
Therefore, our only way of helping 
countries which need our resources is 
lowering the price paid to us or bar- 
gaining for foreign goods in exchange 
for the basic resources we sell; but 
once we begin to invite foreign goods, 
we invite our own people to split into 
hostile camps: those who favor free 
trade or reciprocal tariffs, and those 
who advocate protective tariffs. How- 
ever, our people have so long insisted 
upon adequate protection for our indus- 
tries and the maintenance of the high- 
est standards of living that any coun- 
try of workers has ever known that it 
is doubtful whether we would yield at 
the present time any of the enormous 
advantages we possess. We are afraid 
of international solution of economic 
inqualities, even though they breed per- 
petual warfare elsewhere, because we 
are afraid of losing any part of the 
rich butter on our bread. We fear 
economic insecurity. 


Fear That Our Political Unity, Integrity 
and Freedom Will Be Disturbed 

The American people are not zealous 
to codperate internationally because we 
face a third fear. We are afraid that 
our political unity, our political integ- 
rity, our political freedom will be dis- 
turbed. Concretely, we fear the ter- 
rible triumvirate of Europe, the trin- 
ity of mischievousness, the triple threat 
of the world: Mussolini, Hitler and 
Stalin. 

These are men whose words and ac- 
tions betray any sincerity or any prom- 
ise to live peacefully in the family of 
nations. The speeches of Mussolini 
from his rise to power to his present 
moment of strength bristle with bel- 
licose phrases. This son of a village 


blacksmith, who fled to Switzerland to 
avoid military service, has sanctified 
war in these words: 


“Fascism does not believe in the 
possibility nor the utility of perpe- 


tual peace. Hence it rejects pacifism 
which is baseness compared with sac- 
rifice. War alone carries to their 
highest tension all human energies 
and stamps the seal of nobility on 
peoples that have the virtue to face 
iG” 

Fired by this barbarous spirit, the 
Babilla, an organization of Italian 
boys from eight to fourteen years of 
age, sing this song: 


“You must 

Sweep beyond all barriers, 
Overthrow obstacles, dominate 

The world, be rapacious 

As the eagle, and voracious-winged 
As Time; not know peace...” 


No wonder the American people hesi- 
tate to sit at the council table with a 
man who has blood in his eye, murder 
in his heart, and a gun in his hand. 

The American people fear Hitler as 
much as Mussolini. Lovers of democ- 
racy and order, they distrust the Char- 
ley Chaplin-mustache@ soldier who 
seized the government through force, 
now reigns over it through terror, 
washes it with blood purges, and then 
tears up treatics, even though it must 
be admitted that the Versailles peace 
pact was unfair to Germany. Amer- 
ica fears to codperate with him be- 
cause he employs all the savagery of 
the “Alley Oop” age. 

lowever, the most dangerous of 
Europe’s triple threat is Stalin, and 
the most alarming chill that ever went 
through our country’s bedy is com- 
munism. Last month, the Associated 
Press quoted the Secretary of the In- 
terior as having remarked that he sus- 
pected “either the motives or the in- 
telligence of those who would have us 
marshal our forces against a barely 
imaginary danger of communism while 
fascism thunders at the gates cf our 
citadel of liberty.” If communism is 


“The school’s function is not to tell students 
what they must believe concerning international 
problems but to help them to a solution.”’ 


“a barely imaginary danger,” let us 


not forget that the American League 
against War and Fascism, which hopes 
to inveigle American pacifists into its 
membership, is composed of 1,600,000 
communists. 

The Daily Worker, a communistic 
publication, has editorially declared 
that its followers must raise “the po- 
litical level of our forces of the work- 
ing class movement generally for the 
civil war that the working class would 
inevitably have to wage.” “A barely 
imaginary danger!” 

The Comitern in Russia is sponsor- 
ing in our own country the formation 
of a farmer-labor party which “would 
be a specific form of a popular front 
party in America to oppose the parties 
of the trusts and banks and growing 
fascism.” “A barely imaginary dan- 
ger!” 

Communist summer schools for chil- 
dren are growing so rapidly that 
whereas there were schools in only 
fourteen cities in 1925, there are 
schools in hundreds of cities today. “A 
barely imaginary danger!” 

Disturbed labor conditions in our 
country are the happy hunting grounds 
for the Reds. Earl Browder, commu- 
nistic candidate for president in the 
last election, reported to his superiors 
in Moscow in 1925, “. . . The party 
played an important role in the great 
strike wave, in which political objec- 
tives emerged from the economic strug¢- 
gle.” Then, describing the general 
strikes’ collision with the state power, 
as in the strikes at San Francisco and 
Terre Haute, he added, “In strikes the 
Communist Party learned ‘not only how 
to start strikes but how to end them 
with victory cr partial victory.’” “A 
barely imaginary darger!” 
(Turn to page 566) 
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Non-Profit 
Hospital Care 
Insurance 


By C. RUFUS ROREM, Ph.D., C.P.A. 


Director, Committee on Hospital Service, 
American Hospital Association, Chicago 





taxpayer, business man and the 

general public by removing 

economic barrier to the re- 
ceipt of hospital care. 


O one can tell when he will be 
sick or what his sickness will cost 


him. An individual or family can- 
not predict the need for hospital care 
as they can for food, rent, automo- 
biles or entertainment. This is why 
one-third of the American people, not 
merely the unemployed or indigent, 
have relied upon the government or 
philanthropy when they need hospital 
care. 

The hospital service required by a 
large number of individuals can be pre- 
dicted, although the amount for any 
one cannot be determined in advance. 
A group can budget the total cost of 
hospital care if they act together, each 
one paying a small amount per year 
into the common fund to provide serv- 
ices for those who need hospitalization. 


The Growth of Hospital Care Insurance 


Group budgeting is not merely an 
idea; it is an accomplished fact. Nearly 
two million American people are now 
paying their hospital bills through reg- 
ular monthly payments, equalling a 
few cents per day per person, to non- 


Helps the patient, the doctor, 





plans 
sponsored as community services by 


profit hospital care insurance 
500 leading hospitals in the United 
States. The enrollment figures of pre- 
vious years, as of July 1, are as fol- 
lows: 1933, 3,000; 1934, 15,000; 1935, 
75,000; 1936, 300,000; 1937, 800,000; 
1938, 1,800,000. 

The movement toward budgeting 
hospital bills, which was started about 
eight years ago at Baylor University, 
Texas, has grown to an annual volume 
of $15,000,000, and is now being co- 
érdinated by the American Hospital 
Association through the issuance of ap- 
proval certificates to plans which meet 
certain standards established by the 
Committee on Hospital Service. 


Hospital Care Insurance Defined 


No two plans are alike in detail, but 
all are alike in principle. Each non- 
profit hospital care insurance plan has 
been established as a community serv- 
ice, sponsored by the local hospitals, 
physicians, industrialists, bankers, 
merchants and labor leaders. A sepa- 
rate association is formed in each com- 
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munity, under the supervision of the 
State Department of Insurance or oth- 
er public regulatory body. Groups of 
employed persons and their families 
pay regular amounts ranging from 50c 
to 85c per month per person, or $1.00 
to $2.00 per month per family. Upon 
recommendation of the family physi- 
cian, a subscriber may be hospitalized 
in his choice of local institution, or in 
an emergency may receive care in oth- 
er communities. 

The benefits usually provide hospi- 
talization for three or four weeks for 
each person in any one year, including 
board and nursing in _ semi-private 
rooms, operating and delivery room 
service, X-ray, laboratory and medi- 
cines—in fact all items which may ap- 
pear on the hospital bill. The “mem- 
ber-hospitals” are paid a flat rate per 
day for services to subscribers. All 
types of illnesses are usually hospi- 
talized except those covered by Work- 
men’s Compensation cases. After a 
waiting period of one year, maternity 
cases are accepted. 


(Turn to page 569) 
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Back-to-a-Farm 


ACK-TO-A-FARM for the unem- 
ployed and agricultural chemergic, 
or utilization of crops through 

chemical processes, creating a new 
market for the farm surplus crop prob- 
lem, seems perfectly sensible as a so- 
lution to the unemployment problem 
and the present-day farmer’s ills. The 
relationship of these two is much closer 
than is generally recognized. In fact, 
one great economist stated that, with- 
out a back-to-the-farm movement, we 
may very soon face revolution. 

While on my way home from the 
San Francisco Convention, I had the 
pleasure of meeting Roger W. Bab- 
son, prominent economist and writer, 
discussing at some length with him his 
viewpoints on the agricultural situ- 
ation. While we did not agree on all 
points discussed, it may be of interest 
to know that two primary subjects of 
our conversation were the stimulus of 
this article. Particularly since one of 
them, ‘‘back-to-the-farm-movement,”’ 
has been one of the major objects of 
the Kiwanis International Committee 
on Agriculture for several 
years. The second point, 
namely, agricultural chem- 
ergic or the agricultural 
chemical age, is one of the 
points for discussion in this 


year’s International agri- 
cultural program. 
Twenty-five years ago 


boys and horses did the 
farming. Today it is done 
by the father and a tractor. 
The boys moved to the city 
and the man-power of the 
farm became difficult to 
find. Horse-power was plen- 
tiful but there were not 
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By I. LYNN THURSTON 


Chairman, International Committee on Agriculture; 
Past President, Kiwanis Club of Greensburg, Indiana 


Utilization of crops through 
chemical processes, creating 
new markets for surpluses de- 
clared to be important from an 
economic standpoint. Great aid 
to unemployment efforts. 


enough men and boys to use it. Me- 
chanical power — tractors — became 
both necessary and popular. Horse 
breeding stopped and the horse pop- 
ulation rapidly declined in both the 
country and the city. An economic 
upset faced the farmer and the nation. 
We were then faced with over-produc- 
tion or loss of market outlet and un- 
employment as we had never known it 
before. 

In considering, first, the unemploy- 
ment situation and why a back-to-a- 
farm movement seems necessary, as 
was stated before, there was a rapid 




















influx of boys and girls to the city 
just following the World War, because 
of seeming high salaries and wages, 
the fascinating social life and comforts 
of modern living. It was truly an in- 
dustrial age, a time when it seemed 
that industry could not catch up with 
the consuming demands. 

Then all of a sudden, we found a 
flooded market of manufactured prod- 
ucts, or it may have been the loss of 
demand due to over-supplied credit 
and /or lack of actual money with which 
to buy. Even if these statements are 
not entirely correct, we did find a seri- 
ous unemployment situation facing 
our nation. Thousands of these unem- 
ployed have not had enough labor in- 
come to purchase the dire food neces- 
sities, let alone to pay for shelter, 
light, water and necessary clothing. 
All of this has led into the unbearable 
and growing relief situation, no doubt 
necessary under the present condition 
to prevent thousands of families from 
starving. No one in his clear thinking 
and self-respecting state of mind wants 
to be taken care of by some 
one else. It seems quite 
evident as this relief situ- 
ation continues, that it 
breaks down more and more 
the self-respect, self-pres- 
ervation attitude of these 
people. It also seems quite 
evident that industry under 
normal conditions cannot 
furnish full-time employ- 
ment or even enough em- 
ployment to provide the 
financial income adequate 
for self-maintenance and 
average living standards 

(Turn to page 567) 





















Constitution are set forth in the 
Preamble of that document: 

“We, the people of the United States, 
in order to form a more perfect union, 
establish justice, insure domestic tran- 
quility, provide for the common de- 
fence, promote the general welfare, and 
secure the blessings of liberty to our- 
selves and our posterity, do ordain and 
establish this Constitution for the 
United States of America.” 


Tee: basic purposes of the American 


People of the 
United States” 


By LUTHER M. FEEGER 


Chairman, International Committee on 
Public Affairs for the United States 









The framers of the Constitution 
started with the fundamental concept 
that individual rights are supreme and 
that all government exists primarily 
for the purpose of actualizing these 
rights and of making them secure. “We, 
the people of the United States ... do 
ordain and establish this Constitution.” 

The powers conferred by the people 
upon their government are enumerated 
in the Constitution. The government 
has no sovereignty beyond that con- 
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Constitution Week observed 
by Kiwanis clubs in the United 
States, September || to 17. 


ferred upon it by the citizens in their 
Constitution. Thomas Jefferson rightly 
said, “Governments are _ instituted 
among men to protect rights which 
belong to men.” 

Traditionally, we Americans boast 
about civil, political, and _ religious 
rights, and brag about living in a gov- 
ernment deriving its just powers from 
the consent of the governed. Yet, how 
many of us appreciate fully the funda- 
mental political philosophy of the Con- 
stitution and realize the tremendously 
vital part it plays in our every-day life, 
in the commonplace affairs of our ex- 
istence, in the well-being of the mass 
of our citizenry? 

We citizens take for granted our civil 
and political liberties, forgetful that 
our indifference to their preservation 
opens the way for forces inimical to 
constitutional government. 

Under the pressure of criticism di- 
rected these days against democracy, 
some of us may be inclined to believe 
that constitutional government, with its 
limitations upon authority, is not 
adaptable to the requirements of the 
modern social and political order. 

And so it behooves “the people of the 
United States” in our day to examine 
from time to time the basic theory of 
self-government, to weigh the advan- 
tages of free political institutions guar- 
anteed in a constitution, and to com- 
pare the beneficent advantages of in- 
dependent citizenship with the abject 
and servile status of the people of those 
countries in which dictators control all 
the functions of government. 

Out of such examination of the fun- 
damental law should come the renewed 
conviction that the Constitution is the 
bulwark of our freedom and is flexible 
enough to meet the circumstances in 
the social and political sphere. 

The observance of “Constitution 
Week” invites Kiwanians to a study 
of the formation and the operation of 
the great charter of their liberties for 
the purpose of developing in them and 
through them a more intelligent, ag- 
gressive and serviceable citizenship. 
For many years Kiwanis has included 
the observance of this week in its cal- 
endar. The Committee on Public Af- 
fairs for the United States urges Ki- 
wanians to participate in the observ- 
ance. The future of free and repre- 
sentative government depends in no 
small degree upon the measure of our 
understanding of the tenets of democ- 
racy. 

In the language of the Greek poet 
Alcaeus, as expressed by Sir William 
Jones: 

“What constitutes a state? 
Not high raised battlements, 
Thick wall and moated gate, 
But men, high minded men, 
Men who their duties know 


But know their rights, and 


” 


Knowing, dare maintain. 
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ODAY this country is again 
in the midst of a drastic de- 
pression. 
Today the vital question fore- 
most in the minds of every cit- 
izen of this country is, “How 
long will this depression last 
and how can we get out of it?” 

Before we attempt any answer 
to this question we must first 
of all consider what kind of a 
depression is the one which we 
are in today. 

It is one of the most pe- 
culiar depressions this country 
has ever experienced. 

Past experience has shown 
that to have a depression in- 
ventories must be high. 

Past experience has shown 
that to have a depression there 
must be a lack of credit facili- 
ties. 

Past experience has shown that to 
have a depression there must be a feel- 
ing of panic on the part of large num- 
bers of the people. 

But today inventories are low, there 
is an ample supply of credit at mini- 
mum interest rates, and there is no feel- 
ing of panic among the people at large, 
such as led in 1933 to disastrous bank 
failures. 

In short, we seem to be having de- 
pression without any particular reason 
for having one. 

Is this depression really a depression? 
My answer is “No.” I say that we are 
not in the middle of an actual depres- 
sion. I say that what we have today 
is not a true depression but merely a 
state of mind. It is a state of mind 
caused by fear. 

Business fears the laws and regula- 
tions which have been imposed upon us 
by the Federal Government, and fresh 
laws and regulations which the gov- 
ernment proposes to impose upon us. 
Today’s depression is, in my opinion, 
ninety per cent one of fear. 

Meanwhile the government accuses 
business of failing to codperate, and 
labor is left in the middle, with insuf- 
ficient employment, while its leaders at- 
tack everybody and everything on gen- 
eral principles. 

The result is a senseless mer- 
ry-go-round of  recrimination 
and fear. I say this merry-go- 
round is senseless, because it 
leads nowhere and is founded 
upon false reason. 

Labor leaders are wrong in 






“The American people have limitless desires for the goods which 


Our manufacturers can produce.’ 


The Way Out 


By GEORGE T. TRUNDLE, JR. 


President, The Trundle Engineering Company 


Cleveland, Ohio 


stirring up hatred. They should be 
working today for codperation. The 
government is wrong in damning busi- 
ness. The government should be willing 
to forget differences of opinion and 
work for codperation. 

But above all else business itself is 
wrong in letting the psychology of fear 
and resentment drive it into the fallacy 
of employing as few people as possible, 
producing as little as possible, and ven- 
turing as little as possible. 

Does business really have so much to 
fear from today’s situation? I don’t 
think so. I am not afraid of the future 
of this country. I think that business 
men are spending time shivering ‘in 
their shoes which might better be used 
in encouraging production and employ- 
ment today, and planning for more pro- 
duction and employment tomorrow. And 
I will tell you why. 

First—it has now become apparent, I 
believe, that this country is not going to 
have either a dictatorship or a revolu- 
tion; and so long as this country has 
neither a revolution nor a dictatorship, 
people are going to be able to do busi- 
ness. 

Second—are people to stop doing bus- 
iness simply because of laws regulating 
the conduct and control of business? 
My answer is “No.” We always have 


Cleveland engineering executive sounds note of 
optimism but stresses absolute necessity that 
government, business and labor get together 


and agree upon some common ground of action. 
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had laws regulating and control- 
ling business, and we always will 
have such laws. If in the his- 
tory of civilization business had 
given up with the first appear- 
ance of laws regulating the con- 
duct of business, there would 
have been no business for the 
last 4,000 years. If you want to 
find a complete system of laws, 
rules and regulations governing 
the conduct of business, look into 
the ancient history of Egypt, 
Samaria, Babylonia or Assyria. 

Third—Business simply can- 
not wait for the amendment or 
repeal of laws and regulations 
now adversely affecting business, 
or the abandonment of further 
governmental projects in this di- 
rection. Everyone knows now 
that present laws construed by 
business as being unduly unfair or re- 
strictive were not amended or repealed 
during the last session of Congress. 
Everyone knows that it may be some 
time before the present trend of legis- 
lative regimentation and control of 
business is reversed. 

Can business stop cold and wait for 
a whole national trend of thinking to 
turn about and face the other way? 
The answer obviously is “No.” The 
time is too long. Business can’t wait for 
a nation to change its mind. Business 
must contrive to go ahead, in the mean- 
time, in spite of present circumstances, 
if it is going to survive at all. 

It seems to me that the time has 
come right now, in this country, for all 
of us to attempt to lay aside various an- 
tipathies, and to try to be reasonable, 
tolerant human beings working together 
to get things going again. 

Everybody knows that it takes gov- 
ernment, business and workmen to 
make things go. No matter what the 
differences may be between government, 
business and labor, the fact remains 
that to keep the country going, to keep 
business going, to keep people employed, 
these various groups must get together 
and agree upon some common ground, 
some mutual course of action, which 
will keep the wheels of our economic 
system turning and get us out 
of this ridiculous depression. 

Is this possible? My answer 
is most emphatically “Yes.” I 
base my answer upon funda- 
mentals, upon the wants and the 
desires of the American people. 
(Turn to page 565) 
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Publication of an article "Fishing by Barometer" in 


the May 1937 issue of The Kiwanis Magazine was 
widely read by Kiwanis members who are ardent 
anglers. Fisherman Snider in the meantime gath- 
ered statistics and reports which are now passed on 
in seeming proof of tne soundness of his contention 
that fish can be caught in greater numbers when 
the barometer is on the rise and that they lose their 
interest in lures when conditions are the reverse. 


The Barometer DOES Affect Fishing 


NCOURAGED by the _ responses 
F from the article published in the 

May 1937 issue of The Kiwanis 
Magazine on “Fishing by Barometer” 
the writer has carried on further re- 
search, and results seem to indicate po- 
sitively that guesswork between good 
and poor fishing hours can be elim- 
inated 

To a rare few of Nature’s Noblemen, 
communing with the out-of-doors, the 
enjoyment of solitude or the lapping of 
wavelets on sun-kissed rocks is ample 
compensation for fishless days. But to 
the great majority of anglers there is 
scant comfort in not catching fish. 

It is now possible, with every fisher- 
man his own “weather expert,” to con- 
fine his favorite activities to those gol- 
den days when the fish are ready to be 
fooled, and to toss with regret into the 





By BRAINERD C. SNIDER 


Managing Editor, Evening Courier, Lincoln, Illinois; 


Charter Member, Kiwanis Club of Lincoln 


discard those dreary hours in which he 
knows fishing “will not be worth a tink- 
er’s dam.” 

Barometer readings taken on 115 
fishing days during the past season in 
various sections of the country estab- 
lish the fact that 94 times out of 100 
fish bite best under high atmospheric 
pressure and least under low atmos- 
pheric pressure. 

The daily observations, representing 
the reports of two to twelve fishermen 
each, covered still-fishing, casting and 
trolling, and included virtually all spe- 
cies of inland fish. 

Even salt water amberjack, barra- 
cuda and kingfish off the Florida coast, 
as well as trout in the Rockies, were 
found to bite best on a rising or con- 
tinued high barometer reading, and 
least on a low. And the same rule ap- 





plies, the tests showed, to bass, crap- 
pies and catfish in Illinois, and to pike, 
muskies and other varieties in Minne- 
sota, Michigan and Canada. 

One-half of the readings represented 
in fourteen months of investigation re- 
vealed that the barometer needle had 
been dropping or was low. Fishing was 
either a blank or was negligible under 
those atmospheric conditions. 

The other half of the observations 
showed rising or high readings, during 
which catches were recorded in every 
section, ranging from sea level to 9,000 
foot elevations. 

Final tabulations on the research, 
hailed as the first organized movement 
in the United States to test the belief 
that the weather observation in the 


(Turn to page 563) 
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“Mr. President” 


By ALBERT EARLEY 


Secretary, Kiwanis Club of George- 
town, Delaware 


Knowledge of parliamentary law of 
tremendous value to Kiwanis lead- 
ers. An informed officer of an out- 
standing young club presents in- 
formation which will benefit all who 
read the accompanying article. 


HE president of any Kiwanis club 

who does not know the essentials of 

parliamentary law will eventually 
be embarrassed and lose the respect of 
his informed associates. 

This brief article does not pretend 
to be exhaustive. It gives only the 
essentials of parliamentary procedure, 
those points which will be most useful 
to a Kiwanis president. 

One of the main purposes of parlia- 
mentary law is to save time and avoid 
confusion. Time is wasted when the 
president allows a man to debate an 
undebatable motion, or to debate a 
motion which has not been seconded 
or to talk when no motion or resolution 
is before the club. 

Of course, the most important 
qualifications for a presiding officer 
are tact and common sense. There are 
many times, especially in small clubs, 
when informality should rule, and the 
good judgment of the Kiwanis presi- 
dent must determine when he should 
adhere strictly to parliamentary law 
and when formality should be dispensed 
with. By the legitimate use of the 
principle that the rules of parliament- 
ary law are designed for the protection 
of the minority, and generally need not 
be strictly enforced when there is no 
minority to protect, business may be 
greatly expedited. 

The president of a Kiwanis club 
should know when motions are out of 
order, what motions do not need a sec- 
ond, which ones are not debatable, 
which require a two-thirds vote, which 
ones cannot be amended, which cannot 
be reconsidered, which ones are in or- 
der even when another member has 
the floor, what votes are null and void 
even though carried unanimously, ete. 


To Suppress a Motion or Resolution 


When an original motion is made and 
any member wishes to prevent its con- 
sideration, he rises and says, “Mr. 
President, I object to its considera- 





tion.”? His objection does not require 
a second, is not debatable, cannot be 
amended, no subsidiary motion can be 
applied and it is in order even when 
another member has the floor. The 
objection to the consideration of a 
question can be made only when the 
question is first introduced, before de- 
bate. It requires a two-thirds vote. A 
member’s objection cannot be applied 
to incidental main motions. This 
method of quickly disposing of an ob- 
jectionable question is not generally 
known. 

If a Kiwanis president considers a 
question entirely outside the objects of 
Kiwanis, or absurd or frivolous, he 
should rule it out of order, from which 
decision an appeal may be taken. 

The motion to lay on the table is 
not debatable, cannot be amended, no 
subsidiary motion can be applied, and 
it cannot be reconsidered. The legiti- 
mate object of this motion is to enable 
the club, in order to attend to more 
urgent business, to lay aside tem- 
porarily the pending question. The 
motion to lay on the table is frequently 
used to suppress a question. If habit- 
ually used in this way, it should require 
a two-thirds vote. This motion differs 
from the motion to postpone action on 
a question. 

The object of the motion to post- 
pone indefinitely is not to postpone, 
but to defeat, the main motion without 
incurring the risk of a direct vote on it, 
and it is made only by the enemies of 
the main motion when they are in doubt 
as to their being in the majority. The 
effect of making this motion is to en- 
able members who have’ exhausted 
their right of debate on the main ques- 
tion, to speak again. 

A very common mistake is, after a 
report has been read, to move that it 
be received, whereas the fact that it 
has been read shows that it has been 
already received by the club. Another 
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mistake is to vote that the report be 
accepted, which is equivalent to adopt- 
ing it, when the intention is only to 
have the report up for consideration 
and afterwards to vote on its adoption. 


When two or more persons are be- 
ing voted on for the same office and 
one candidate receives a majority vote, 
it is out of order to move to make the 
vote unanimous, unless the motion is 
voted on by ballot so as to allow mem- 
bers to vote against it in secrecy. 


Contrary to Parliamentary Law 


Frequently a motion is made, sec- 
onded, stated by the president and de- 
bated and then the mover of the mo- 
tion will say, “I withdraw my motion.” 
This is contrary to parliamentary law, 
because after a motion is stated by 
the president, the maker of the motion 
can neither modify nor withdraw it 
without the consent of the club. 

Sometimes when a few members call 
out “question” during a debate, the 
president will say, “The question is 
called for,” and immediately put the 
question to vote. It is a serious mis- 
take for a president to assume that a 
few people can shut off debate by this 
method. If the question is called for 
and no one wishes to speak further 
on the motion, the president should call 
for a vote. A legitimate way to end 
prolonged debate is for a member to 
move the previous question. The form 
of this motion is, “I move the previous 
question.” This motion cannot be de- 
bated or amended, hence it must be 
voted on immediately. The president 
puts the question in this way, “The 
previous question is called for. All in 
favor of ordering the previous ques- 
tion will say aye. Those opposed no.” 
This motion requires a two-thirds vote, 
the president immediately puts to vote 
the motion which was under discussion. 

When a vote has been taken and the 

(Continued on page 563) 
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Right: The Kiwanis Boys Club is located at 519 
Warren Street, in a seven-room house. Below: 
Ihe boys are enjoying a story by the author who 
is club director. 








NE of the most valuable and 

effective achievements of the 

Durham Kiwanis club is the 
feeling of the club membership toward 
the new boys club organized in the 
Morehead school district. 

Here a place of organized recreation 
is provided. The boys took hold en- 
thusiastically from the start with paint- 
ing, paperhanging, repairing and clean- 
ing. They built furniture and game 
equipment, bookshelves and_ tables. 
Now they are looking ahead to the full 
development of the extensive grounds. 

The club is sponsored by the Ki- 
wanis Club of Durham, and is super- 
vised by a committee of which Dr. Wil- 
liam Watkins is chairman. It is under 
the direction of the author, who is as- 
sisted by two NYA students from Duke 
University, Jake Turlington and Leon- 
ard Levy. 

The purpose of the project is to pro- 
vide an opportunity for wholesome 
recreation. However, it is something 
more than a recreation center in that 
its primary purpose is that of a char- 
acter education agency, while recre- 
ation is secondary. Opportunity is 
given those who wish it, to study in 
the house, and the boys are encour- 
aged to lead well-rounded lives. The 
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Here is shown K. H. Chang, native of Korea, and a student at Duke University, speaking to the 
combined clubs of the older and younger boys on life in Korea. 


boys have their own court of justice 
which handles those who break the 
rules which the club has adopted. All 
in all, the club will not only serve as a 
means of wholesome recreation, but will 
provide opportunities for those boys 
who wish it, to cultivate the energies 
and skills which they possess. 

Periodically the boys are taken on 
hikes and trips into the woods. During 
the summer months several week-end 
trips will be provided for the boys, and 
possibly a full week at camp. 

The Kiwanis Boys’ Club is located 
at 519 Warren Street. It is in a seven- 
room house—four rooms downstairs 
and three rooms upstairs. In the four 


rooms downstairs there is a library, in 
which are held the club meetings; a 
ringpong room; a game room, in 
which is played checkers, fiddlestix, 
dominoes, etc.; and a work shop. Up- 
stairs there is another room in which 
there is a ping-pong table for the older 
boys club. The hall upstairs is used 
by the older boys to play games in, 
such as checkers, etc. 

All of downstairs, with the exception 
of the library, is reserved for the 
younger boys club. The ping-pong 
room and the hall upstairs is reserved 
for the older boys. 

The house is situated on a lot 100 by 
150 feet. 
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My Personal Page 


PAYING YOUR WAY 


By ROE FULKERSON 


HEN I was a little fellow, I went to Sunday School. 
WH sete I was able to read the Sunday School Quar- 

terly, they taught me a few Bible fundamentals. 
Adam was the first man. Samson was the strongest man. 
Methuselah was the oldest man. King Solomon was the 
wisest man. Job was the most patient man. 

In the writings of Job we learn that “Days should speak, 
and multitude of years should bring wisdom.” I thought 
of that as I talked with Bill on the veranda this morning. 

I first met Bill when I was making a vocational guidance 
talk in the local high school. Bill was uncertain at the time 
whether he would take up writing as a profession, or go to 
college and study law. He very evidently thought one did 
not need an education to write, but that is another and sad- 
der story. 

I should explain here that Penelope was in school with 
Bill. Penelope was an unusually pretty girl. But compar- 
ing Penelope with the other sun-tanned girls in my town is 
like comparing one rose with another. Anyway, Penelope 
had what it took, and Bill wore her to football games and 
high school proms as proudly as he wore the gardenia in his 
button-hole. 

Bill finally decided he would honor the law by studying it. 
He has been away at college, and now he is home on vaca- 
tion. Bill and I became great friends when he was asking 
my advice about life and stuff, as he puts it, and I am happy 
to say that he still comes to call. But where he used to be 
asking me, he is now telling me. 

With the vast experience of two years in college, Bill takes 
himself, his pipe and the world very seriously. I never quite 
realized how stupid the members of the United States Senate 
and the House of Congress were until I heard Bill discuss 
them and what they have done to our civilization. It’s a pity 
that Bill couldn’t be dictator of this country for a while, 
because he understands world problems so well, but that 
wouldn’t work because Bill doesn’t approve of dictators. 

It is Bill’s attitude toward Penelope that I wanted to talk 
about. He no longer dates Penelope or permits her to ride 
in the front seat of his decrepit automobile. I asked how 
come, and, without quotations but in as nearly his language 
as possible, I will explain the reasons. He said that dames 
had to pay their way, and Penelope didn’t. I asked if he 
expected her to go Dutch treat everywhere, but he said that 
had nothing to do with it. Dames didn’t have to pay their 
way in money, but they had to contribute to the fun and not 
just sit around with a fixed smile on a pretty pan and wait 
to be amused. 

He explained that the pretty dames thought they could 
just take up space in a man’s car and dare him to make them 
have a good time. He didn’t stand for that. They had to 
sing, dance, play the piano, play golf or tennis, swim or 
make some contribution to the party. 

I felt sorry for pretty Penelope, because Bill said he had 
scratched her telephone number out of his little book. I know 
she must feel like the Peri outside the gates of Paradise. 

Having explained to me about the sales tax and Sunday 
closing; the errors in Einstein’s and Darwin’s theories; mob 
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psychology and infant baptism, along with explaining about 
Penelope, Bill knocked his pipe out on his heel and left me 
an exhausted but wiser man. 

“Days should speak, and multitude of years should bring 
wisdom.” I was busy being amused at Bill and his great 
knowledge of every subject, when it suddenly struck me that 
Bill had something in his idea about Penelope. Not only 
pretty Penelope, but a lot of other people, are going through 
life failing to pay their way—expecting other people to 
amuse them. 

I love to tell of the little town of Trochate on a moun- 
tain top in Sweden. It can be reached only by a cog rail- 
road up the mountain side. At the station at the foot of 
the mountain is a sign reading “You will find at Trochate 
good bread and meat and wine, but if you want a good time, 
you will have to bring it with you!” 

In hiding somewhere in Bill’s idea and in the sign in 
Sweden is an explanation of a part of the membership turn- 
over in Kiwanis. When a man first comes into a club, every 
member seeks him out and tries to make him happy. They 
cultivate him and introduce him to everybody. They go out 
of their way to make him have a good time. 

Then one day he begins to notice that they are paying less 
attention to him, that they seem to be more engrossed with 
each other and less with him, and he begins to feel sorry for 
himself. The reason is that he did not bring his good time 
to Kiwanis with him. He expected to find it there, ready 
made. 

It is a form of egotism with which some unfortunate hu- 
mans are afflicted. They never ask themselves frankly if 
they are so handsome, so attractive, so amusing, so fascinat- 
ing, that other people should be eternally seeking them! 
They should have some reason for acting as Bill said Penel- 
ope did—just sitting around with a superior smile and ex- 
pecting to be amused. 

There is a story ot a poor comedian who had tried time 
after time to get an interview with a manager from whom 
he hoped to get a job. At long last he obtained the inter- 
view, and had to sit for an hour while the manager chewed 
fiercely on a cigar, read a lot of letters and scowled. Sud- 
denly he whirled in his office chair and barked, “So you are 
a comedian, are you? Well, let’s see you make me laugh!” 

Alas, there is many a Mr. Sourpuss going through life 
daring an uninterested world to make him laugh. The world 
is good natured, and for a time it will try to break down that 
attitude, but the day comes when even the most determine: 
Pollyannas will give up and leave Sourpuss to his own sad 
devices. 

If the majority of men do not seek your society, then the 
trouble is not that they are cold and indifferent. It is that 
you are like Penelope, and are not paying your way. 

It is my honest belief that Kiwanians are the most friendly 
group of men who ever got together. If by chance there 
is a man in the organization who is not a part of this 
joviality, he should think himself over and decide if he is a 
Penelope, expecting his beautiful face to pay his way. 
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Englewood pickets for safety. Left to right: Ki- 
wanian Lester C. Smith, Picket Joe Cadieux and 
Chairman William McHugh of the Safety Com- 
mittee. 


UNDREDS of boys and girls are 
aided each year by the Kiwanis 


Club of Englewood, Chicago, 
according to Dr. Arthur Volkman, pres- 
ident. This club of one hundred men 
has established a reputation through- 
out the south side of Chicago for its 
active interest in the youth of the com- 
munity. 

The brunt of this work has fallen on 
four of the club committees although 
a majority of all the members have 
aided specifically in the various proj- 
ects and all have assisted financially. 

Through the efforts of the Boys and 


Girls Work Committee an annual 
“Learn-to-Swim Week” offering five 
lessons in the Englewood Y.M.C.A. 


pool has been inaugurated, with an 
average enrollment of 500 children. 
Nearly half of these pass a 25-foot test 
on the last day. An annual Hobby and 
Pet Show sponsored by this committee 
for seven years was so_ successful, 
states Edgar F. Bradford, chairman, 
that a dozen schools and churches fol- 
lowed the Kiwanis example and set up 
Hobby Shows. Track meets, soft ball 
leagues, a huge outdoor water carni- 
val and other athletic events are spon- 
sored annually by this committee in 
cooperation with the Special Activities 
Committee, of which Robert Bantz is 
chairman. This Special Activities Com- 
mittee conducts a large outdoor Hal- 
loween party, parade and bonfire which 
takes up the energies of thousands of 
youngsters on that potentially harmful 
evening. 

Services for many other local chil- 
dren are rendered by the Under-Privi- 
leged Child Committee. Its newest 
project is the sponsorship of a two- 





















week summer camp period for sixty 
boys who would not otherwise be able 
to attend a camp, state O. Sheldon Van 
Zant, chairman. This committee each 
year does a great deal to encourage 
crippled children to overcome their 
handicaps. An annual visit to the near- 
by Christopher School for Crippled 
Children is conducted and entertain- 
ment is provided for these youngsters. 
A Scout troop has been sponsored for 
years in this school by the club and 
free weekly swimming periods for fifty 
of these boys are given at the local 
“Y.” Last fall a new, expensive public 
address system was given the school 
by Kiwanis to encourage the vocal and 
musical talents of these handicapped 
children. Kiwanian Van Zant and his 
committee arranged for a half hour 
radio broadcast by the best performers 
over Station WLS last spring. Indi- 
vidual help has been given some of the 
children in the form of medical serv- 
ices and employment placement by Ki- 
wanians. (Turn to page 568) 
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Youth and 


Safety Programs 


By GEORGE WM. PREMER 


Chairman, Publicity Committee, Kiwanis Club 


of Englewood, Chicago, Illinois 


Warning picket saves lives in busy section 

of great city and young people, handi- 

capped and otherwise, are aided in work 
and play. Four committees involved. 





Second above: A crippled children’s broadcast 
over Station WLS was sponsored by the Under- 
Privileged Child Committee last spring. At the 
extreme left is President Arthur Volkman and in 
the left middle is O. Sheldon Van Zant, chairman 
of the committee. Above: a few of the girls who 
took advantage of ‘‘Learn-to-Swim-Week’’ spon- 
sored by the Englewood club. 
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DISTRICT CONVENTIONS 


IWANIANS have the real privilege and the certain 

responsibility of supporting and attending two types 

of conventions—one the convention of their own 
district and the other the annual convention of Kiwanis 
International. Each has its own distinctive functionseeven 
though both conventions have some phases in common. 

A Kiwanis convention has certain general features 
whether there are two hundred or five thousand in atten- 
dance. There is an earnestness of spirit, a sincerity of pur- 
pose, a will to serve, a warmth of genuine fellowship. It is 
a gathering of serious-minded and service-minded business 
and professional men fundamentally interested in the 
betterment of their communities, their states, their prov- 
inces, their nations and the world. There is always enjoy- 
able entertainment in connection with any Kiwanis con- 
vention and there will never be a convention of our organ- 
ization where the ladies are not only welcome but are 
made happy by generous provisions for their entertainment. 

A district convention brings together delegates and 
other representatives from clubs within a limited area to 
discuss the work and the problems of Kiwanis in that sec- 
tion. There the plans are developed and the officers elected 
for the district administration which codperates with the 
International leadership in bringing to the clubs of that 
district training, guidance, challenge and inspiration. A 
club fulfills its obligation to its district as a vital part of 
the organization structure of Kiwanis not only by the 
payment of district dues but also by the representation of 
delegates and members at its district convention. 

The individual member likewise has his responsibility to 
district conventions. From the smaller and more localized 
fellowship of these conventions he may gain assured 
values which are different from those secured from an 
International convention. It is a false conception of re- 
sponsibility to think that attendance at International con- 
ventions makes unnecessary attendance at district con- 
ventions. 

District conventions permit a more intimate fellowship 
because of the smaller number in attendance and because 
of the obviously closer relations of those who come from 
a limited area. At these conventions delegates have the 
large responsibility of selecting the district leaders. The 
election of a thoroughly qualified district governor means 
much to the success of the district administration for an 
entire year. The choice of lieutenant governors fitted for 
their duties is most important for the good of Kiwanis, 
because of their close relation to the clubs of their divisions 
and their responsibility to guide and assist such clubs. If 
unqualified leaders are carelessly and indifferently chosen 
not only the clubs of the division and the district itself 
but Kiwanis International suffers. 

Then there are certain problems and possibilities of 
service and leadership which peculiarly obtain in a given 
section and district conventions provide the opportunity 
for the discussion of such subjects. The International 


objectives and citizenship activities also often find dif- 
ferent application in one section than in another and there- 
fore at district conventions the discussions of these ob- 
jectives and activities can be focused more definitely upon 
their local application. 

District as well as International conventions have the 
essential function of developing the dynamic, morale and 
inspiration which energize and make possible the service 
and other activities of our clubs. Our type of organization 
must have these conventions for many reasons but especial- 
ly in order to generate the spirit that leads to the finer 
fulfillment of both our objects and objectives. 


Those who attend both district and International conven- 
tions readily recognize that there are valid reasons for 
the support of and the attendance at both. It is certainly 
not the fulfillment of the responsibility of club or member 
merely to attend the International convention and it is 
not fair to the International organization to be represented 
only at the district convention. 


Last fall there were some 16,735 Kiwanians and their 
wives registered at our twenty-nine district conventions. 
The largest district registration was 1,204 and the smallest 
was 126. The attendance at the district conventions was 
about four times the attendance at the International con- 
vention at Indianapolis. It is to be hoped that this fall an 
increased appreciation of the value of district conventions 
and a new purpose to attend them will lead to an increased 
registered attendance which will show a larger percentage 
of district registration as compared to the gratifying regis- 
tration at the San Francisco Convention last June. 


Club and district officers as well as a larger number of 
members should seek more intelligently to understand the 
essential and differing functions of both district and Inter- 
national conventions. They will thus be led to give larger 
support and to promote increased attendance and repre- 
sentation for both types of conventions. 


The district conventions are now being held. The dates 
have been well publicized in the districts and in The 
Kiwanis Magazine for August. Let all make an unusual 
effort to attend and to make certain that all clubs in each 
district shall be represented at these conventions. Success- 
ful district conventions mean successful district administra- 
tions and Kiwanis progress. 


The greater the attendance at district conventions as 
well as at International conventions the greater will be the 
percentage of informed, energized and inspired Kiwanians 
and the larger will be the achievements in the name of 
Kiwanis. 
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Under-Privileged Child Work 
of the Future 


Florida chairman urges adop- 
tion of program of activities 
seeking to prevent the under- 
privileged child. Also suggests 
taking advantage of available 
government aid. 


objective to unite its members in a 

single purpose that would result 
in human betterment. “Service to Un- 
der-Privileged Children’’ was selected 
as such objective in 1922. Since then 
our activities for the under-privileged 
child have steadily grown. A few years 
later the personal service idea was sug- 
gested and has become a popular under- 
privileged child activity with many 
clubs. 

Seventeen years of ever increasing 
deeds rendered to and for children de- 
prived of normal physical and mental 
life is full proof that our objective of 
service to under-privileged children 
will continue. 

My personal under-privileged child 
objective always has been “Prevention 
of the Under-Privileged Child.” The 
members of the 1937 International 
Committee on Under-Privileged Child, 
of which the writer was chairman, con- 
cluded that the best and most far- 
reaching good would enure from the 
advocacy of a preventive program. We 
therefore included as the first and ma- 
jor objective of our program “Sug- 
gested Activities for Preventing the 
Under-Privileged Child.” 

We specifically suggested that our 
clubs sponsor and encourage “health 
programs, school hygiene classes, peri- 
odical physical examinations of all chil- 
dren, clinics, employment of school and 
district public health nurses, and other 
like activities that will help prevent 
the under-privileged child.” 


[object in 1921 was seeking an 


Educational Program Is Necessary 

An educational program is absolute- 
ly necessary if we are to lessen the an- 
nually recurring number of under-priv- 
ileged children. The committee there- 
fore advocated and sponsored the free 
distribution of government and other 
health pamphlets and booklets which 
suggest the best methods for the care 
and training of children. The Chil- 
dren’s Bureau in Washington, at the re- 
quest of our committee, forwarded such 
government publications to the presi- 


By W. J. GARDINER 


Chairman, Florida District Committee on Under-Privileged 
Child; Past President, Kiwanis Club of Daytona Beach 


dent of each Kiwanis club in the United 
States for delivery to his Under-Privi- 
leged Child Committee. Canadian Wel- 
fare pamphlets have been mailed to the 
Canadian clubs. 

It was suggested to all Under-Privi- 
leged Child Committees that reason- 
able quantities of government pamph- 
lets such as (1) The Child from One to 
Six, (2) Infant Care, (3) Are You 
Training Your Child to be Happy? (4) 
Prenatal Care, (5) Keeping the Well 
Baby Well, and (6) Social Service for 
Children, and many other like publica- 
tions may be obtained from the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau and thereupon distrib- 
uted through their committees, county 
and school nurses, welfare workers, 
and school and public libraries to all 
persons likely to be interested therein. 
This activity is without cost and, if 
once started, will require a_ limited 
amount of work and time for its con- 
tinuation. Some of our clubs have suc- 
cessfully used this plan of distributing 
health and welfare literature. 

The Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, which is the only company 
so far as our committee could ascer- 
tain that distributes health literature 
throughout the United States and Can- 
ada, at our committee’s request has of- 
fered to clubs for distribution all child 
health pamphlets which it publishes. 
Copies thereof were sent last year to 
the Under-Privileged Child chairman of 
each Kiwanis club in the United States 
and Canada by this company. The dis- 
tribution of such literature was solely 
for the purpose of bettering humanity. 


Physically Fit Parents 

It is not enough to restore, if such 
can be done, eyesight or straighten a 
crooked limb or act as a big brother to 
a juvenile delinquent. We should seek, 
through education and the adoption of 
proper laws, physically fit parents for 
our future children. Every child has 
the right to be born physically and men- 
tally normal and given proper care and 
training during childhood. 

Our final and I believe our most im- 
portant “preventive suggestion” was to 
“Advocate adoption of laws and ordi- 
nances tending to prevent the Under- 
Privileged Child.” We need uniform 
laws and ordinances providing for ade- 
quate maternal, infant and child health 
programs with frequent compulsory ex- 
amination of all children. Such a pro- 
gram if rigidly enforced would lessen 


to a very marked degree the number of 
our under-privileged children. 


Uniform Eugenic Marriage Laws 


The adoption of a uniform eugenic 
marriage law permitting the marriage 
only of persons physically fit and men- 
tally normal would in my opinion be 
the greatest possible preventive meas- 
ure. It would, I believe, within a few 
years reduce our under-privileged chil- 
dren by at least one-half. 

Our Daytona Beach Kiwanis club 
adopted a resolution last summer spon- 
soring a eugenic marriage law for the 
State of Florida. The Florida District 
Under-Privileged Child Committee at 
its meeting last winter approved such 
a law. I prepared as a part of our pre- 
ventive program a eugenic marriage 
law for Florida with the hope that it 
would be adopted by Florida and sub- 
sequently by the other states as a uni- 
form law on this subject. 

It is very important that marriage 
laws should be uniform. Several of the 
states have adopted eugenic marriage 
laws. The proposed Florida eugenic 
marriage law had all the best features 
of the laws of the other states and 
many additional ones. It was approved 
by the United States Public Health 
Service and the Florida State Board of 
Health. Printed copies of this law are 
available from the writer. 

During the last few days of the 1937 
Florida Legislature the proposed eugen- 
ic law for Florida met a very unex- 
pected defeat by a few votes when it 
was falsely branded as a “Doctor’s 
Law” to hide a selfish material motive 
for attacking the marriage act. 

Practically all of the women’s or- 
ganizations in Florida assisted us in 
our sponsorship of this act and their 
officers have promised to help us secure 
its passage at our next legislative ses- 
sion. 

Kiwanis by its untiring effort for 
under-privileged children has helped 
arouse government, provincial and 
state interest in behalf of under-privi- 
leged children. We are paying our part 
of the taxes for such aid. Therefore it 
seems right that we should seek gov- 
ernment assistance for under-privi- 
leged children whenever possible. 


Aids for Under-Privileged Children 


Aid for under-privileged children in 
the United States is now available by 
reason of the United States Social Se- 

(Turn to page 567) 
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Louisiana Pigs in Clover 


By FREDERICK W. WILLIAMSON 
Managing Editor, Monroe, Louisiana, News-Star and World; 













The contest winners receiving their awards of 

purebred gilt pigs. The man with the straw hat 

(extreme right) is Kiwanian Hal Hodges who 
fathered the idea. 


members in north Louisiana are 

perfectly willing to confess they 
know little about pigs. (No wise cracks, 
please, about “feeding time” at the 
weekly luncheon.) Likewise, they— 
most of them—display a wealth of 
ignorance on the subject of chickens 
and cows. Except that not a few are 
able, with a reasonable amount of ac- 
curacy, to explain why a hen crosses 
the road, and a lot of them have had a 
notably striking acquaintance with 
meandering bovines, which still enjoy 
the constitutional right of life, liberty 
and the pursuit of their own individual 
and collective happiness on the state 
highways. 

But that is beside the point. North 
Louisiana Kiwanians have known for 
a long time that something should be 
done about pigs. Constructively. And 
the same about poultry and cattle. 
Louisiana spends millions each year im- 


iE vast majority of Kiwanis club 


At the speakers’ table when prizes were awarded to winners in the 


Kiwanis club ; J. S. Drew, former secretary; W. 


Utilities, Monroe; a Moss, chairman, Agriculture Committee; Kiwanian Hal Hodges, 
secretary, Chamber of Commerce; Hugh Wallace, 


of ““Cow-Hen-Pig’ ; 


program; yom D. Holland, 


Past President, Kiwanis Club 


Kiwanis club entertains 4-H Club 
boys and girls, winners of pure- 
bred pigs. Forty-eight prize winners 
with parents were guests at lunch- 
eon when prizes were awarded. 


‘*Cow-Hen-Pig”’ 
Left to right: W. H. Anders, president, Chamber of Commerce; Dr. C. P. Gray, past president, 


essay contest. 


H. Rodriguez, commissioner Finance and Public 
originator 


resident, Kiwanis club; L. S. Hill, Animal Husbandry Department, Louisiana State University ; 


‘red Williamson, past dis. Sing Kiwanis club; 


porting meats from hogs grown in 
other states, poultry and thcir pro- 
ducts, as well as beef, veal and other 
essential foods derived from fat cattle. 

At least some portion of Louisiana’s 
broad, rich acres, bottom lands and up- 
lands, should be devoted to the produc- 
tion of hogs, poultry and cows. The 


. R. Strahan, Ouachita Parish Agricultural Agent. 


doctrine has been preached for years, 
but farmers have clung to cotton and 
corn as the staple cash crop, and have 
continued to buy their hogs, poultry and 
cattle elsewhere. The practice supplied 
plenty of texts for preachments, but 
little came of it. 
(Turn to page 568) 
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DON'T PICK A PREACHER 


KIWANIS club which once a year 
attends church in a body often 


feels that its religious work is done 
when the membership walks down the 
aisle with tramping feet which seem 


to say “Look at us! Aren’t we good 
boys?” 

Supporting the churches in their 
spiritual aims takes a bit more than 
having a Kiwanis club indorse religion. 





Religion needs no 
indorsement, but it does need a lot of encouragement and 
coéperation, and the man who from time to time forgoes 
his Sunday morning golf game and takes his wife and chil- 
dren to church with him, has done more than indorse reli-y 


gion—he has demonstrated his love for it before his chil- 
dren. 


No man is a hero to his valet, but every father is a he 


to his children. They use him as a model and a standard f 


excellence. That is what makes it difficult for him to is 

press on a child the importance of church attendance wh® 
he spends the Sabbath morning at the golf course or lyin3 
on the veranda surrounded by the Sunday papers. 

Every club should have an active layman committee on 
the support of churches. In no case should a priest, preacher 
or rabbi be a member of this committee. It places any man 
of the cloth in an embarrassing position to be on a committee 
designed to boost his own profession. It is not fair to him 
or to the club. 

Appoint on your church committee men of the club who 
are interested but non attendants at church. The very 
novelty of the plan is likely to get you a committee of workers 
who will add greatly to the church activities of your club. 


Paper drinking cups may be more sanitary, but the 

old gourd dipper at the spring was more exciting. 

Frequently a lizard ran out of the handle while you 
were drinking. 


HOME 
ES, that is a 
war in China. 


dreadful undeclared 
They are dropping 
bombs on innocent little children and 
heart-broken women. Your sympathy 
does you credit, but what are you doing 
in cash and deeds to help mosquito con- 
trol in your own home town? 

It seems that by the time those Span- 
iards get through with their civil war, 
there won’t be enough of Spain left to be worth quarreling 
over. How can people of the same race hate each other 
enough to devastate the land their fathers loved? Oh, yes, 
it’s a dreadful condition, but what are you doing toward 
helping the campaign to stamp out social diseases right in 
the town where you live? 

Naziism, fascism and a lot of other isms may be as per- 
nicious as you say they are, and you are right to get all hot 
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and bothered about reds and anarchists, but what about the 
grafters in local political circles right here in the good old 
home town? 

Say what we will, reforms have to start right at home and 
spread in gradually widening circles until they reach the 
furthest limits of our waves of influence. 

John Smith, Kiwanian, can’t stop the Spanish civil war, 
or put a halt to the atrocities in China, but John Smith, 
Kiwanian, can start the ball rolling for an anti-mosquito 
campaign, or a clinic to guarantee the rehabilitation of the 
socially diseased of his town. And the accomplishments of 
his town will be an example and an inspiration to other 
towns, and those towns to yet other towns. 

Do the thing nearest at hand first. This will give you a 
clear space in which to work when you tackle the next objec- 
tive a bit further away. Not only charity but all good work 
should begin at home. 


+98 +- 


Some motorists are wise. Others pick up hitch hikers 
and get hit over the head with a monkey wrench. 


MAN POWER 


ONEY power in Kiwanis is sec- 
M ondary. Man power is primary. 
If we needed only money power in our 
Kiwanis work, the wealthiest or the 
most generous men would be the men 
we would seek as members, but it is 





have 
Why st 





obvious from our method of selecting 

two men from each business and pro- 

fession that what we want is man 

power to influence public sentiment for a better town. 
During the last administrative year, Kiwanis made an 


enviable record. We came to the San Francisco Conven- 
tion with seventy new clubs in twenty districts and eight 
clubs rehabilitated, and passed the one hundred thousand 
mark in membership. 

This means that we have been unusually successful in 
our efforts to bring new clubs and new men into the or- 
ganization. Our membership, working with our field de- 
partment, has done a most praiseworthy job. 

If Kiwanis has a weakness, it is a weakness common to 
all organizations of the same character. It lies in mem- 
bership turnover. It is not only important that we bring 
new clubs into the district, and new members into the 
clubs, but that we retain the membership of those already 
in our clubs. 

The chief trouble is that all too many men are lost Ki- 
wanians before we realize that they are wandering. The 
real time to begin on the job of decreasing membership 
turnover is before a man is taken into the club. No man 
should ever be taken into Kiwanis until after he has had 
a serious talk with a member of the educational commit- 
tee or some other experienced member, so that he will know 
that behind the gaiety and fun of Kiwanis there is a seri- 
ous purpose, and that he will be expected to devote a cer- 
tain amount of his time and energy to that serious purpose. 








—— 
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What is true of the preliminary talks with a man before 
he is accepted for membership should be equally true of 
his induction into the club. Men are prone to remember 
their fraternity initiations and make a Roman holiday of 
the induction of a new man into Kiwanis. Certainly this 
is not the time for pranks. It is the time when the new 
man should be impressed with the serious side of the or- 
ganization and its determined effort to be an influence for 
good in the community. 

International Headquarters has splendid literature for 
Kiwanis education which it supplies gladly, but men can- 
not be held in Kiwanis by literature, no matter how well 
worded. They can be held only by human contacts, and 
only these intimate contacts will show when a man is 
losing interest. 

The symptoms should be treated long before the disease 
becomes dangerous. It is rare indeed that a man tells the 
truth when he quits Kiwanis. He does not want the mem- 
bers to know that he is not civic minded, that he can no 
longer afford the expense, or that he does not think the 
lunches served are worth the price charged. Yet if an in- 
terested member had noticed that he had begun to miss 
meetings and had talked with him before he became a 
Kiwanis casualty, he very likely would have told his griev- 
ance and the cause of it could have been removed and the 
man saved for Kiwanis. 

The oldest club in Kiwanis is not over twenty-two years 
of age. We all have much to learn. A painstaking study 
of these cases of loss of interest is doubly valuable in that 
it not only saves the members who are losing interest, but 
shows up the weaknesses of the club. 

We are too inclined to wonder why members do not 
attend meetings, instead of wondering why they should. 
Before we blame the men who are dropping out, it is a 
good idea to look to the conduct of the club and ask our- 
selves what the club is offering that is sufficiently superior 
in the way of programs, civic activity, fellowship, and even 
menus, that they should want to stay in Kiwanis. 

We moderns are sated with entertainment. Radio, mov- 
ing pictures and the high speed of automobiles and air- 
planes, have entertained us until we are blasé. No Kiwanis 
club may hope to retain its membership through entertain- 
ment alone. Men can be held in Kiwanis only by the work 
the club is doing. The more active the club’s participation 
in good civic work, the less its membership turnover. 

Every board of directors of every Kiwanis club should 
look carefully to this problem, that we may not lose good 
Kiwanis material which could be saved for the organiza- 
tion and for civic service in the home town. 
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Before they marry, he spends every dollar he makes 
on her. After they marry, she spends every dollar 
he makes on her. 


BOSTON NEXT 

OW it is historic Boston! The next 

International Convention is to be 
held in the hub of the universe, as the 
Bostonese modestly term it. Certainly 
no city in the United States is more 
woven into the woof of American his- 
tory than this metropolis of New Eng- 
land. 

The home of liberty, the home of the 
cod fish, the native heath of the succulent lobster, and the 
place which taught the world the greatness and the goodness 
of the baked bean. 

Certainly we should have an outpouring of Kiwanians to 
this convention next summer, and we will have from those 
clubs which begin to shape their budgets now to have rep- 
resentation then. 

One club two thousand miles from San Francisco had two 
delegates present there, their presence costing that club only 
a good time. The club functions in a small town, and they 
gave a minstrel show, the proceeds of which went to pay 
the expenses of their delegation. 
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There is no finer Kiwanis education for a man than at- 
tendance at an International Convention. It gives him a 
different viewpoint of Kiwanis and a better vision of its 
international character. He sees the type of men who are 
interested in the organization and its work, and he learns 
the most important lesson in Kiwanis, which is that the 
success of a club depends upon its accomplishments. He 
learns that it is what clubs do, not what they say, that is 
important. 

By all means plan now to send two men to represent your 
club in Boston next summer, and be sure that they are real 
Kiwanians and not a couple of play boys who want to go 
for the fun of the ride on the choo choo cars. 


“Kiwanis is not a book to be read: it is a life to be 
led.” 


WHO SHOULD PAY? 


ET’S suppose that every man elected 

to the state legislature and the 
state senate in every state in the 
United States, and every man elected 
to parliament and selected for the sen- 
ate in Canada, had to go to the legisla- 
tive halls and pay a registration fee of 
a thousand dollars for the privilege of 
serving his constituents. 

Let’s suppose he received no salary, but that he was ex- 
pected to pay the entire expenses of the session, not only 
spending his money but using up his time to boot. His 
constituents, of course, would stay at home and have a good 
time while he sacrificed his time and money to enact laws 
and lay plans for their better government. 

Absurd? 

At San Francisco were assembled four thousand men of 
Kiwanis who had traveled from the far corners of the 
United States and Canada, spending much of their valuable 
time, and in most cases their own money, for railroad fare 
and hotel bills, to act as legislators for Kiwanis. Not only 
did none of them receive a penny of pay, but every one of 
them had to pay a registration fee of ten dollars for him- 
self and an additional five dollars for his wife. 

Absurd? 

If the first proposition is absurd, then the second one is. 
They are absolute duplicates in principle, if not in detail. 

Year after year our clubs elect two representatives carry- 
ing their power of attorney, to make laws for them in In- 
ternational Convention. In some cases the club pays their 
expenses; in other cases not. But always these men take 
valuable time away from business to attend, and pay a regis- 
tration fee besides. It is manifestly unfair that the man 
who gives up his time to serve Kiwanis should also give up 
his money. 

The present system makes every convention a financial 
gamble. If there is a large attendance, the registration fees 
carry it through without loss. If there is a small attend- 
ance, the convention has a deficit. If those in charge of the 
convention could know in advance that they would have a 
certain amount of money to spend, they could always keep 
inside of the budget, and probably supply better entertain- 
ment. 

There is only one answer. We must come to it sooner or 
later, and the sooner the better. There must be a small 
per capita tax on each Kiwanian to pay for our International 
Conventions. This will spread the expense thin over the en- 
tire membership and do away with the large registration 
fees which fall on the shoulders of the men who are already 
giving their time to do good Kiwanis work. 

Many of the districts have already adopted the plan for 
district conventions, and have found that it works well. 
The sooner this idea grows up to the International con- 
ventions, the better it will be for convention attendance, 
for convention entertainment and for convention finance. 

The per capita tax involved would be a sum equal to what 
a man tips a waiter after a good dinner, and the stay-at- 
homes should be willing to make this small contribution 
for the good of Kiwanis as a whole. 
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From Mudholes to Highways 


and 


From Highways to Parkways 


EST VIRGINIA now has a 

system of state highways, 

nearing completion, which not 
only traverse the state in different di- 
rections but also connect all of the 
chief cities and towns, and the county 
seats. This is a remarkable improve- 
ment over conditions twenty-five years 
ago, At that time there was no state 
system for highway building. This 
work was entirely in the hands of the 
counties and municipalities, and out- 
side of a few miles running in and out 
of the larger towns and county seats, 
the dirt roads were ungraded and prac- 
tically impassable except during the 
dry summer season. Mile after mile 
of roads followed the creek beds, or 
“forded the creeks lengthwise.” 

Kiwanis came to the rescue. Soon 
after the West Virginia Kiwanis Dis- 
trict was organized, a district road 
committee was appointed, with Albert 
Snedeker, later district governor, as 
chairman, which did heroic work in 
developing public sentiment in favor 
of good roads. A campaign of edu- 
cation was launched, and finally, by 
act of the legislature, a fifty million 
dollar bond was authorized by popular 
vote. A number of additional bond 
issues were authorized from year to 
year, and road building was placed in 
the hands of the State Road Commis- 
sion, first for primary roads and later 
including the secondary roads. Ap- 
proximately 150 million dollars has 
been spent for new road construction 
until today West Virginia ranks well 
towards the top in first-class highways. 
Much of the credit for the educational 
work, and for creating public senti- 
ment in favor of road building has al- 
ways been and is still being given to 
the Kiwanis clubs, which made this 
one of their major objectives. 

As the construction of the main high- 
ways was nearing completion, it was 
discovered that we had hundreds of 
miles of good roads to use but we had 
no places to go to for pleasure and en- 
joyment. 

Most of the cities in West Virginia, 
as in other states, were not planned 
to accommodate modern automobile 
traffic and parking requirements. The 
cities had neglected to provide ade- 


By WILLIAM W. SMITH 


Chairman, Special Kiwanis State Planning Committee; 
Member, Kiwanis Club of Huntington, West Virginia 


quate municipal parks ana public park- 
ing places. The uneven topography of 
the state permits little use of the ter- 
ritory adjacent to the highways for 
parking purposes. There was a dirth 
of places where crowds, or even fam- 
ilies, could spend the day, or stép to 
enjoy a picnic dinner. 

Again Kiwanis has come to the 
rescue. The District Convention in 
1936, on recommendation of Past Dis- 
trict Governor Nat T. Frame, author- 
ized the appointment of a State Plan- 
ning Committee. This committee made 
a thorough study of the conditions in 
the state relating to parks, playgrounds, 
picnic places, trailer camps and like 
facilities. 

At the end of the year an exhaust- 
ive report was presented to the dis- 
trict convention at Bluefield, over 
which Governor J. Hudson Huffard 
presided, recommending that one of 
the major Kiwanis objectives in West 
Virginia during the succeeding five or 
ten years be: 

The creation and development of a 
state-wide system of wayside parks, 
picnic grounds and tourists camps. 

This recommendation was _ unani- 
mously adopted. The special State 
Planning Committee, with some 
changes and additions, was. reap- 
pointed. They solicited the codpera- 
tion of the several state departments 
and bureaus whose interests and ac- 
tivities relate to or include this new 
Kiwanis objective. The state officials 
were found to be most eager to co- 
6perate and assist in this work. 

A final meeting of the committee 
was held in the office of the Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture this spring, in 
whose department the State Publicity 
Bureau is lodged, to which were in- 
vited the State Road Commissioner, 
Conservation Commissioner, and rep- 
resentatives of other public and private 
organizations. 

This meeting resulted in the prepar- 
ation of the thirty-two page illustrated 
prospectus which has been issued by 
the State Planning Committee, outlin- 
ing the objective, and suggesting means 
for putting it into operation. In it are 
included signed statements from the 


various departments and organizations 
referred to, including the State Cham- 
ber of Commerce and the State Garden 
Clubs, outlining what has already been 
accomplished, their programs and plans 
for the future. 

An achievement report will be com- 
piled before the next district conven- 
tion meets in October, and from pres- 
ent indications it appears that scores 
of new wayside parks, picnic grounds 
and trailer camps, throughout the 
state, will be in the process of becom- 
ing realities. 

The Kiwanis clubs at St. Marys and 
at Salem have already established and 
developed parks that are a credit not 
only to the community but to the en- 
tire state. The Conservation Depart- 
ment of the state has already started 
the development of four or five large 
state parks in localities possessing 
special natural scenic or historic inter- 
est, and also a number of state forests. 
Cottages, camping and parking facil- 
ities in state parks and forests, and in 
the Monongahela National Forest, in 
this state, are now available. 

It is hoped and believed that this 
new Kiwanis objective will be as suc- 
cessful as were its efforts to develop 
a system of good roads for the state, 
and will result in the near future in 
the establishment of hundreds of way- 
side parks, picnic grounds and tourists 
camps, on every highway and in every 
county in the state, which will bring 
untold benefits and pleasure, not only 
to the citizens of West Virginia but 
also to the hosts of tourists and visitors 
from all over the country. 

The expense of securing the land and 
developing the parks devolves chiefly 
on the state. When and as additional 
legislation and appropriations are re- 
quired, the Kiwanis clubs stand ready 
to do their part in securing appropriate 
action by the legislature. 

The evolution and development of 
the highways and parkways of the 
“Little Mountain State,” with its crys- 
tal streams and mountain peaks, rich in 
historic interest and unsurpassed in 
natural scenery, is rapidly turning 
West Virginia into a mecca for tour- 
ists and a paradise for vacationists. 
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Newark 





President Joseph J. Dreyer of the Newark club, 
who supervised the Speech Impediment Clinics 
for under-privileged children. 
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NE of the most outstanding 
achievements in the field of aid 
for the under-privileged is that 

of the Kiwanis Club of Newark, New 
Jersey, in sponsoring what is now 
known as the Speech Impediment Clin- 
ic. 

Specifically does the credit belong to 
the alertness and keen insight of one 
of its directors and now the president 
of the club, Joseph Dreyer. 

As a rule, we think of under-privi- 
leged -children in an economic sense 
or if in a physical sense, a crippled 
condition and to the best of the writ- 
er’s knowledge, speech impediment 
had a very small place in Kiwanis un- 
der-privileged activities. 

Yet when you thing of it, how many 
brilliant careers of men and women 
have been wrecked by this affliction 
and how simple the remedy would have 


Scores Again 





been, if treatment and corrective meas- 
ures had been instituted in time. 

The author is indebted to Dr. Braly 
of The New Jersey School for the Deaf, 
West Trenton, New Jersey, for the fol- 
lowing technical description of the va- 
rious classifications of speech impedi- 
ment. 

The first largest group is generally 
called oral inactivities. This is just a 
term for those showing speech awk- 
wardness, letter substitutions, lisping 
and similar poor habits of articulation. 
These are usually due to poor speech 
environments and must be handled as 
would any other complicated habit. 
These comprise usually about forty 
per cent of our cases. 

The second large classification is 
stammering and stuttering. In some 
of our clinics they equal the number of 
oval inactivities. In this group we in- 
clude all those stuttering or showing 
breaks in the rhythm of speech which 
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Above: A group of teachers who sacrificed their 





holidays, traveling approximately 50 miles on 
clinic mn and donating their services free of 
charge. eft: A typical class of children with 


speech impediment. 


may develop into pronounced cases of 
stammering if not corrected. 

The next largest classification con- 
sists of those who have or have had 
some physical defect of some part of 
the speech organs such as cleft palate, 
spastic or paralytic involvement of 
some of the speech organs, etc. These 
are highly individual problems and gen- 
erally cannot be grouped. 

In the fall of 1935 Dr. Alvin Pope, 
Superintendent of the New Jersey 
School for the Deaf, approached the 
Newark Club with the idea of codper- 
ating with his staff of teachers to estab- 
lish Speech Impediment Clinics for the 
under-privileged. Joe Dreyer was as- 
signed to investigate and was immedi- 
ately interested to such an extent that 
during the three years of development, 
he has never missed a clinic. 

Dr. Ernest Townsend, head of the 
State Normal School at Newark, and a 
member of the Newark club, provided 
the facilities of the school for the proj- 
ect. The work progressed to such an 
extent that now from 12 to 14 class- 
rooms are in operation on clinic days. 

The project was launched by con- 
tacting the Boards of Education within 
a 25-mile radius who had no speech 
correction facilities for cases. The re- 

(Turn to page 564) 
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Achievement Reports for 1937 


I. Spokane, Washington, Winner in Gold Division 


INTRODUCTION 


HE Kiwanis Club of Spokane had 

another successful year during 

1937. Active work was continued 
on the club’s permanent and continuing 
program of activities. 

The club’s agricultural activities were 
enlarged by the addition of two new 
minor activities, Potato Club and Band 
Instrument Club. 

One hundred twenty sons and daugh- 
ters of Pensioned Mothers were exam- 
ined at club’s Health Clinic in May. 




































Above: Chairman Charles S. Dudley of the 

Special International Committee on Achievement 

Reports presented bronze plaque to President 

W. Otto Warn at San Francisco Convention, 

who accepted it for the Spokane club which won 

first place in the Gold Division of the 1937 
Achievement Reports. 


Right: Immediate Past President H.C.G. Fry 

with first and second prize winners in Potato 

Contest, Lloyd Anderson and Richard Hays, and 
winner in Pig Club project, Hanley Wolff. 


One hundred seventeen boys and girls 
were given an outing at Kiwanis Health 
Center during eight week camping sea- 
son. Forty-eight mothers were given a 
week’s outing at Kiwanis Mothers’ Rest 
Camp. 

One thousand two hundred ten dol- 
lars and nine cents was advanced to 
sons and daughters of Pensioned Moth- 
ers from Kiwanis Educational Endow- 
ment Fund. 

One thousand two hundred Campfire 
Girls, two Boy Scout troops, two 4-H 
Clubs were sponsored. 


National Campfire Executive Miss 
Eldora DeMots and _  Spokane’s 
““Daddy of Campfire’? Kiwanian 
J. H. McCornack, (recently de- 
ceased), at Spokane club’s Annual 
Campfire Meeting, March 4, 1937, 
help club secretary A. H. Syverson 
celebrate his birthday on that date. 
Immediate Past President H.C.G. 
Fry at left. The Spokane club 
has sponsored Spokane’s 1200 
Campfire girls for the past 16 
years. 


Plans were continued in conjunction 
with Pullman and Spokane Valley clubs 
for educating nine Pensioned Mothers’ 
sons at Washington State College. 

New activity of sponsoring Adult 
Hard of Hearing adopted. 

Club membership increased from 180 
to 181. Average attendance for the 
year was 90.368%. Attendance for 
period of special attendance contest was 
92.0139%. 

The Kiwanis Club of Spokane, 
through the continued development of 
its permanent program of activities 
made a definite contribution to the civic 
and social welfare of Spokane during 


1937. 
SECTION A 
General 
1. ATTENDANCE 
Mem- 
ber- Attend- Aver- 
ship ance age 

January ............. 708 647 91.384% 
February ....... 705 653 92.624% 
March ........ cara by 675 94.142% 
April ..... ... 906 830 91.611% 
5 oe 715 658 92.028% 
wane -....:... pscossaa! 630 88.857% 
eel ete | 756 86.007% 
August ....... 693 588 84.819% 
September .......... 864 809 93.6349 
October ...... : 689 633 91.872% 
November ...... 693 601 86.738% 
December ...... 869 786 90.448% 
9,147 8,266 90.368% 


Number of meetings............ 52 
Total possible attendance. 9,147 
Total attendance made. 8,266 
Average attendance 

(8266 = 9147) 

International Contest Figures 

10 weeks contest (1590-1728) 92.0139 
Remaining 42 weeks 

(6676-7419) o.n.eeececesee-----......89.9851 


90.368 
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Contest Average (181.9990--2) 90.9995 


Visitors from other clubs.......... x 468 
Attendance at other clubs...........- 878 
Number of 100% members. 56 


Total membership increased from 180 
to 181. 

Six of our 181 members are Privileged 
members. 


2. CLUB MEETING PROGRAMS 


January—Speaker, Cy O. Gengel- 
bach, District Governor; “Kiwanis.” 
Speakers, New Committee Chairmen; 
“Programs for 1937.” Speaker, Bishop 
C. L. Mead, Kansas City, Missouri; 
“Our Country’s Crisis.” Speaker, Otto 
Warn; “Growing in Kiwanis.” 

February—Speaker, Ray Penning; 
“Professor Quiz.” Speaker, President 
Spokane Area Boy Scouts; “The Boy 
Scout Movement.” Speaker, Prosecut- 
ing Attorney; “Social Security Act.” 
Speakers, Rev. Edward Radcliffe and 
Rabbi Adolph Fink; “American Way of 
Dealing with Religious Differences.” 

March—Speaker, National Campfire 
Staff Member; “Campfire Birthday.” 
Speaker, Dr. Donald Palmer; “Cancer 
Control.” Moving picture; “Slalom and 
Downhill Ski Races.” Speaker, Rev. 
Boyce Van Osdel; “Easter Message.” 

April—Speaker, Washington State 
Coach; “Pacific Northwest Basketball.” 
Speaker, Dr. Jay B. Nash, New York 
University; “Our Duty to the Rising 
Generation.” Speaker, Gonzaga Foot- 
ball Coach; “Hollywood Impressions.” 
Speaker, Weather Bureau Expert; 
“Spokane Weather Bureau.” Speaker, 
Chief Engineer, Grand Coulee Dam; 
“Grand Coulee Dam.” 

May—Speaker, Spokane 
Manager ; “Spokane’s Prospects.” 
Speaker, Walter Sewell, Naturalist; 
“Animal Life.” Speaker, Aerial Photo- 
grapher; “Aerial Experiences.” Speak- 
er, former Lieutenant Governor; “Boys 
azxd Girls Work.” 

June—Speaker, Superintendent Bunk- 
er Hill and Sullivan Mining Company; 
“Mining and the Pacific Northwest.” 
Speaker, Active club member; ‘“Rec- 
reational Centers in Spokane.” Speaker 
Harry L. Fogelman; “The Man Who 
Wins.” Speaker, Manager, Better Bus- 
iness Bureau; “Gyps that Pass in the 
Night.” 








Baseball 








(Turn to page 560) 
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Top: Boys doing manual training work at 
Health Center, project of Spokane club. Center: 
Spokane Kiwanis Health Center is beautifully 
located on 80 acres, with the Little Spokane 
River running through it. This represents a 
$30,000 investment. Below: The girls at Kiwanis 
Health Center practice first aid. Left: House 
No. 27 purchased in 1937 for Pensioned Mothers’ 
project. 
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Before the Harding Memorial. Col. Ivan Moore, 
Dr. Ed. G. Bricker, Governor, Western Canada District; Dr. W. B. Burnert, 


club; Dr 


K.¢ 





PP" _M a 
, Governor, ae District ; 
ast President, Vancouver 


Murray Blair, President, Vancouver club; and George A. Harrison, Governor, New England 


District. 


International Day in Vancouver 


MMEDIATELY prior to the Inter- 

national convention at San Fran- 

cisco, Vancouver, British Columbia, 
staged a “Little International” meet- 
ing all its own. Arrangements were 
made well in advance for all Canadian 
delegates to travel to the coast via 
Vancouver and as a result Thursday, 
June 23, became known as “Interna- 


tional Day.” In addition to the dele- 
gates from central and eastern Canada 
who paused in the city where the Hard- 
ing International Good Will Memorial 
is erected, delegates from the New Eng- 
land States enjoyed the hospitality of 
the Vancouver club and participated in 
the deliberations of the morning, joined 
in the big Rose Day luncheon at noon 
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Impressive ceremonies at Hard- 
ing International Good Will 
Memorial in Stanley Park, Van- 
couver, attended by Kiwanians 
from both countries. 


and proceeded to Stanley Park imme- 
diately thereafter to participate in the 
impressive ceremonies at that shrine 
of international good will. Thursday 
was Officially “International Day” but 
when it was found that some of the 
American delegates would not arrive 
until Friday (notably Past Interna- 
tional President Harper Gatton and his 
Kentucky-Tennessee delegation) the 
celebration was extended for another 
day. Bright and early the second day 
Vancouver Kiwanians were at the train 
to meet the Kentuckians and Tennes- 
seeans, took them on a sightseeing trip 
around the city and held another cere- 
mony. 

The ceremonies on Friday afternoon 
were most impressive. Under’ the 
stately cedars of Stanley Park the 
shrine of international good will became 
more like an open-air cathedral than 


before when the Junior 


ever Elgar 
Choir accompanied by electric pipe or- 
gan sang anthems of peace. The ora- 


tions were delivered by George A. Har- 
rison, governor of New England Ki- 
wanis District and by Dr. Will Burnet’, 
Past President of the Vancouver Club, 
who was president of the Vancouve: 
club at the time the Harding Interna- 
tional Good Will Memorial was erected. 


Donald B. Rice Succeeds Philip N. McCaughan 


on International Board 


ONALD B. RICE, Business Man- 

ager, Oakland, California, Board 

of Education, was on August 5 
elected a member of the International 
Board of Trustees, filling the vacancy 
created by the resignation of Philip N. 
McCaughan. Kiwanian McCaughan’s 
resignation was made necessary by ill- 
ness. The election was held in accord- 
ance with the International By-Laws, 
Article XIII, Section 38. 

Don Rice has an interesting record 
of Kiwanis activities and achievements. 
He has been a member of the Oakland, 
California, club since before 1922. He 
was president of his club in 1924 and 
in 1931 was elected district governor. 
From 1932 to 1938 he has been a mem- 
ber of the California-Nevada District 
Finance Committee. In 1933 he was a 
member of the International Committee 
on Convention Program and in 1936 was 
a member of the International Commit- 
tee on Achievement Contest. He has 
been active in community work and has 
accepted important responsibilities as 
follows: During 1934 and 1935 he was 
campaign chairman for the Oakland 
Community Chest, in 1936 and 1937 he 
was chairman of the Budget Commit- 


tee for the Chest, and in 1938 was a 
member of the Executive Committee of 
the Chest. From 1926 to 1938 he has 
been a Director of the Oakland Council 
Boy Scouts of America. In 1938 he was 
elected first vice-president of the Cali- 





Donald B. Rice 


fornia Public Schools Business Officials 
Association. In 1934 he was a member 
of the mayor’s emergency foods com- 
mittee during the general strike, and 
in 1938 he was a member of the arbi- 
tration board of the industrial dispute 
between the retail clerks union and 
the department stores. 

As an expression of appreciation for 
the services of Philip McCaughan and 
hoping for his_ speedily improved 
health, the International Board of Trus- 
tees unanimously adopted the following 
resolution: 

“On the occasion of the retirement of 
Philip N. McCaughan from the Board 
of Trustees of Kiwanis International, 
his fellow members of the Board desire 
to record their appreciation of his loyal, 
unselfish and devoted service to Ki- 
wanis. 

“It was a service distinguished by 
his high idealism, the nobility of his 
character and his oustanding ability. 

“It is therefore directed that a copy 
of this expression be spread upon the 
minutes of this meeting and a copy 
sent to Phil McCaughan with the af- 
fectionate regard and best wishes of 
the members of this Board.” 
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ALABAMA 


ITH the elimination of long 
speeches and the usual formalities, 
approximately 200 Kiwanians repre- 
senting six clubs of Division I forgot 
their business cares for half a day and 
took part in an inter-club gathering 
along the banks of the Tennessee 
River. The clubs represented were 
Huntsville, Florence, Sheffield, Tus- 
cumbia, Cullman and Decatur. Splen- 
did fellowship was the main feature of 
this meeting and there were large 
groups present from each club. The 
president and secretary of each club 
were there, as well as District Governor 
Seybourn H. Lynne, District Secre- 
tary-Treasurer John A. Caddell and 
Lieutenant Governor Seth R. Mapes. 
A fine meal of barbecued chicken, 
lamb and pork with all the accessories 
was served. 


PACIFIC-NORTHWEST 


NE of the most interesting inter- 
club events ever held in the dis- 
trict was that one at Timberline Lodge 
on Mount Hood on All-Kiwanis Night, 
June 27. Kiwanians from all over Ore- 
gon and Southwestern Washington 


were on hand at the invitation of the 
sponsoring clubs of The Dalles and 
Gresham, Oregon. 

Timberline Lodge, managed by Ki- 
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CHANGE IN 
DISTRICT CONVENTION DATES 


The following changes have been 
made in district convention dates: 

Alabama—Mobile—October 9-11. 

Missouri-Kansas-Arkansas — Kansas 


City, Mo.—October 9-12. 








‘ 


wanian Clarence E. McLean, is a gov- 
ernment project but is operated by a 
private corporation. Occupying a strik- 
ing’ position on the side of Mount Hood 
in Oregon, the lodge looks out over 
thousands of miles of valleys and snow- 
capped peaks. 

Over 625 were present to hear Past 
President Perry C. Hopper of the Port- 
land club speak. Dancing was enjoyed 
to the music of the Reed College Or- 
chestra and a Kiwanis boy protege, 
Walter Moe, entertained on the accor- 
dion. 


WISCONSIN-UPPER 
MICHIGAN 


GTEVENS POINT, the smallest con- 

vention city in the history of the 
Wisconsin-Upper Michigan District, 
“‘out-hosted”’ its predecessors in enter- 
taining a record-breaking turnout of 
delegates and visitors to the twentieth 
annual district convention held there 
August 7 to 9. 
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Under a canopy of stars in beautiful 
moon-lit Iverson Park, the Rev. Anselm 
M. Keefe, famous radio priest of St. 
Norbert’s College, delivered the open- 
ing message of the religious service on 
Sunday evening. His fine sermon which 
followed a sacred concert was a piea 
to return to the sound principles of 
love of God and neighbor. 

This theme was again voiced by Dis- 
trict Governor Asa M. Royce in his 
opening convention address and it was 
reiterated throughout the remaining 
sessions by the internationally famous 
speakers who followed. 

The record-breaking registration in- 
cluded three past International presi- 
dents and past district governors of the 
district for the past eleven years. Im- 
mediate Past International President 
F. Trafford Taylor represented Ki- 
wanis International. 

The convention closed with the an- 
nual golf tournament in which over a 
hundred golfers teed off at beautiful 
Whiting Country Club. The activities 
for the ladies included a boat trip over 
the beautiful Chain O’Lakes. 

Unlimited credit is due General 
Chairman Paul Vincent and his staff 
for the splendid handling of the entire 
three-day session. 

Marquette, Michigan, was chosen as 
the 1939 convention city and the fol- 
lowing district officers were elected 
for next year: Governor—George M 





At left, Timberline Lodge, Oregon, on the Loop Road between The Dalles and Gresham, the scene of the inter-club meeting held on All-Kiwanis Night. 


At right, a small part of the crowd of 625 Kiwanians and ladies attending the meeting. 
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Hetherington, La Crosse, Wisconsin; 
Treasurer—Melvin H. Sater, Madison, 


Wisconsin; Lieutenant Governors— 
Division I, Edmund J. Overton, Janes- 
ville, Wisconsin; Division II, George H. 
Butler, Waukesha, Wisconsin; Division 
III, William L. Pieplow, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin; Division IV, E. T. Haw- 
kins, Seymour, Wisconsin; Division V, 
Charles B. Madden, Marquette, Michi- 
gan; Division VI, John W. Goggins, 
Chilton, Wisconsin; Division VII, C. 
Ellsworth Stiles, Chippewa Falls, Wis- 
consin; Division VIII, James L. Kelley, 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin; Division IX, 
Harold M. Langer, Baraboo, Wiscon- 
sin; Division X, Glenn S. Meader, La- 
Crosse, Wisconsin; Division XI, Victor 
W. Nehs, Neillsville, Wisconsin; Divi- 
sion XII, Melvin W. Cooper, Fenni- 
more, Wisconsin. 


NEW JERSEY 


AN innovation in Division III of the 
New Jersey District was the divi- 
sional observance of All-Kiwanis Night 
on June 27 in Duffield Hall of the 
Newark Athletic Club, Newark, New 
Jersey. The 13 clubs of Division III 
and their closely geographically situ- 
ated neighboring clubs gathered, men 
and women, 701 strong, to re-dedicate 
themselves to the ideals of Kiwanis 
and carry the message of “Service.” 

Promptly at 7:00 o’clock the assem- 
blage was called to order by Immedi- 
ate Past President Edgar Lawrence of 
the Irvington club, The audience stood 
at attention. The room was darkened. 
American and British flags fluttered in 
the breeze of an electric fan. A bright 
spot-light illuminated their symbolic 
colors. One verse of “The Star-Span- 
gled Banner” was followed by an im- 
pressive invocation. 

After the evening meal was served 
the center of Duffield Hall was cleared. 
Again the room was darkened and the 
brilliant spot-light illuminated the flut- 


tering American and British flags in 
sharp relief against the black-fluted 
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A crowd of 400 Kiwanians and ladies participated in an inter-club meeting of clubs in Division III 

of the Capital District at which time the Kiwanis Club of Narrows, Virginia, under the direction 

of the Committee on Public Affairs, assisted the management of a famous lake hotel at this na- 
tionally known summer resort in opening its season. 


curtains. One verse of “America” and 
one verse of “God Save the King” 
were sung with firmness, devotion and 
volume. It portrayed the friendly 
unity between the Dominion of Canada 
and the United States. 

International President F. Trafford 
Taylor’s message was read by Presi- 
dent Witzel DeCamp of the Caldwell- 
West Essex club. <A re-dedication was 
made for the continuance and further- 
ance of Kiwanis ideals. Again stand- 
ing, the audience sang “Onward in Ki- 
wanis.”’ 

Solomon Berla of the Newark club, 
a member of the International Com- 
mittee on Inter-Club Relations, was 
master of ceremonies. He presented 
the celebrities of National Radio 
Broadcasting fame and the stars of the 
cinema who furnished the entertain- 
ment. Secretary Herbert Heilmann of 
the South Orange-Maplewood club dis- 
tributed the 88 attendance awards. The 
main award, a trip by airplane to Chi- 
cago, was presented to “Miss Mont- 





The Kiwanis Club of Vero Beach, Florida, was host to members of the Kiwanis Clubs of Mel- 
bourne, Fort Pierce and Stuart at an inter-club meeting held in the beautiful McKee Jungle Gardens. 


clair.” 

The evening continued with dancing 
to the strains of a 10-piece orchestra 
and the assemblage did not disband un- 
til two o’clock. 


FLORIDA 


HE Kiwanis Club of Vero Beach 

played host to members of the Ki- 
wanis Clubs of Melbourne, Fort Pierce 
and Stuart at an inter-club meeting 
held at the beautiful McKee Jungle 
Gardens. 

The affair brought together approxi- 
mately 85 Kiwanians and guests and 
was one of the best inter-club meetings 
ever held in this section of the State. 
A picnic lunch was served buffet style. 

President Carl F. Damerow presided 
at the meeting and the program was 
under the direction of Chairman Stan- 
ley Buss of the Committee on Inter- 
Club Relations. Accordion selections 
played by John Tripolsky of Stuart 
were enjoyed. Following the luncheon 
the entire group was taken through 
the Jungle Gardens, through the cour- 
tesy of W. E. Sexton, director of the 
gardens. 


CAPITAL 


FFICERS of the Capital District 

and the entire membership of the 
Roanoke club are confidently expecting 
the district convention to be held in 
Roanoke October 20-22 to be the larg- 
est in attendance and the most inter- 
esting in its program ever held in the 
district, and are making their plans 
accordingly. 

The Roanoke club has extended an 
invitation to its near-neighbor, the 
Salem club, to be joint host, and the 
club has enthusiastically accepted. 

Another feature that will be eagerly 
anticipated by the visitors is_ that 
Roanoke will offer to them one of the 
very finest hotels in the South, from 
which no feature to make an ideal con- 
vention hotel has been omitted. 
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Five members of the Kiwanis Club of Cheyenne, Wyoming, flew to Denver, Colorado, in two 
planes recently to extend a special invitation to the Denver club to attend the annual Frontier Days 


celebration. 


‘he delegation, all dressed in cowboy togs with five-gallon hats, arrived for lunch and 


W. K. Mylar, spokesman for the Cheyenne club, formally invited the Denver club to attend the 
rodeo. The picture shows a committee of Denver Kiwanians greeting the Cheyenne visitors at the 


airport. From left_to_ right: 
Cheyenne; Glenn Q. [ 
Collins, Cheyenne; Charles Schoelzel, 


The program, both for the business 
sessions and for the entertainment fea- 
tures, will be in entire keeping with 
this splendid setting. President Frank 
B. Walters of the Roanoke club ap- 
pointed Past President Broaddus E. 
Chewning and former lieutenant gov- 
ernor as general chairman of the con- 
vention committee, and he has shown 
commendable leadership and ability in 
carrying out this work. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN 


UTSTANDING from the viewpoints 

of good fellowship and attendance 
was the charter night meeting of the 
Kiwanis Club of Alliance, Nebraska, at 
which there were present 175 Kiwani- 
ans and ladies representing the Kiwanis 
Clubs of Chadron, Nebraska, the spon- 
soring club; and Scottsbluff, Mitchell 
and Omaha, Nebraska; Laramie, Chey- 
enne and Douglas, Wyoming; and Gree- 
ley, Longmont and Denver, Colorado. 

Telegrams of greeting were received 
from International President H. G. 
Hatfield, former International Trustee 
Harry D. MacDonald and International 
Secretary Fred. C. W. Parker; and 
from the Kiwanis Clubs of Fort Col- 
lins, Colorado; Sheridan, Wyoming; 
Golden, Colorado; and Omaha, Ne- 
braska. 

District Governor Maple T. Harl of 
Denver gave a short address and pre- 
sented the charter to the Alliance club. 
Past International President Raymond 
M. Crossman of the Omaha club gave 
a short message of greeting. 

The address of the evening was by 
Wilson Ard of the Denver club. A bell 
and gavel were presented to the new 
club by Chadron and flags were pre- 
sented by Scottsbluff and Mitchell, these 
gifts being accepted by Vice President 
W. R. Scott. 

A feature of the program was the 


_ Jack Beatty, Denver; E. 
Smith, Denver; Don Sheedy, Cheyenne; Glen A. McTaggart, Denver; Ray 


Parseley, Cheyenne; Roy Whitesides, 


enver; and W. K. Mylar, Cheyenne. 


appearance of Jack Shields of the 
Sheridan, Wyoming, club, who was 
present wth his wife and his “Seeing 
Eye” dog which the Sheridan club had 
procured for him. 

The officers and directors of the new 
Alliance club are: President—S. H. 
Cole; Vice President—W. R. Scott; Sec- 
retary-Treasurer—T. Clifford Gregory; 
Directors—Fritz Grieb, E. I. White- 
head, Walter J. Jones, Lloyd J. Peter- 
son, C. A. Baum, Matt Berg and E. V. 
Black. 
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KENTUCKY-TENNESSEE 


HE district’s largest inter-club meet- 

ing of the year was held at Dunbar 
Cave, Tennessee, when 250 Kiwanians 
and guests from 12 clubs in Division V 
and VI were present. Dr. Gus Dyer of 
Vanderbilt University was the guest 
speaker. Also at the speakers’ table 
were International Trustee E. B. Stahl- 
man, Jr., District Governor William F. 
Goodell, Past International President 
Harper Gatton, Charles I. Henry, 
chairman of the International Commit- 
tee on Boys and Girls Work, Lieute- 
nant Governors E. H. Canon and Jo- 
seph Boillin, Jr., and President B. L. 
Hassell and Vice President Lloyd East- 
erling of the Clarksville club. This 
meeting is held annually in the spa- 
cious dining room extending back into 
the cave and is an affair that attracts 
Kiwanians from far and near. This 
year’s attendance prize, based on the 
number present and the miles traveled, 
was won by the Kiwanis Club of Madi- 
sonville. 

July 12 seemed popular to clubs in 
the district, for on that date the clubs 
of Central Kentucky were entertained 
at the Lexington Country club; Berea 
was host to the London and Danville 
clubs; and the inter-club meeting for 
clubs in Division VIII was held at 
Newport, Tennessee. Another sum- 
mer meeting of general interest was 
the inter-club meeting held at Provi- 
dence for clubs in Division V on Aug- 
ust 18. 

Something new and different in the 
district is the mid-year Kiwanis inven- 
tory taken during the summer by all 
59 clubs in the district, under the di- 





Dunbar Cave provided a very cool and inviting spot for the annual inter-club meeting held there 
of Divisions V and VI. Some of the notables present posed for the above picture. Reading from 
left to right: Vice President Lloyd Easterling, Clarksville, Tennessee; President B. L. Hassell, 
Clarksville; Lieutenant Governor f. H. Canon, Bowling Green, Kentucky; Lieutenant Governor 
Joseph Boillin, Jr., Clarksville; Charles I. Henry, Madisonville, chairman of the International Com- 
mittee on Boys and Girls Work; District Governor William F. Goodell, Louisville, Kentucky; Past 
International President Harper Gatton, Madisonville; and International Trustee E. B. Stahlman, 
Nashville, Tennessee. 
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The new Kiwanis clubs of Eastchester and Patchogue, New York, have recently received their charters at fine inter-club meetings. At left: Notables at 
the Patchogue meeting—reading from left to_right—District Governor Stephen O. Salmon; President Frank H. Holland, Freeport; District Secretary 
Timothy W. Tinsley; President Douglas E. Brown, Patchogue; Lieutenant Governor W. Sargeant Nixon, Freeport; and International Trustee Franklin 


Cc. Haven. 


Governor William C. Godsen, New Rochelle; 


rection and guidance of District Gov- 
ernor Goodell. On July 25 report 
forms were mailed from district head- 
quarters to the presidents of all clubs 
to be filled out by the chairmen of all 
club committees. This stock-taking ac- 
tivity is giving the clubs an insight 
into just what has been accomplished 
during the first six months of the year 
and into what needs to be done to com- 
plete the club programs. In the same 
way all district chairmen, to whom the 
reports are being turned over, will 
have in their hands for the first time 
on record complete information to 
serve as a basis for their reports to the 
district convention. 

The interest of the entire district is 
now centered on the dist?ct conven- 
tion to be held in Knoxville Tennessee, 
on October 6, 7 and 8. istrict offi- 
cers plan to make every se-sion differ- 
ent from the usual convent’«n proced- 
ure. Moving pictures of «lib activi- 
ties and of the Internation. conven- 
tion will help to carry out this pro- 
gram. Prominent speakers s:heduled 
for the convention are Joe Casino, St. 
Louis Boys’ Work leader, wh created 
so much interest at San Francisco, and 
International Trustee William A. Wil- 
liams of Cleveland, Ohio. 


NEW YORK 


HE Kiwanis Club of Eastchester re- 

ceived its charter at a fine dinner- 
dance held at the Gramatan Hotel, 
Bronxville, New York, on July 13 and 
the Kiwanis Club of Patchogue re- 
ceived its charter at a similar affair 
held on July 19 in the Marine Grill of 
the Hotel Cedarshore, Sayville, New 
York. Both of these affairs were en- 
thusiastically supported by the clubs 
of their respective divisions, I and IX. 
District Governor Stephen O. Salmon 
of Endicott presented both charters 
and District Secretary Timothy W. 
Tinsley of Brooklyn presented each 
club with an American flag. 

The invocation was made at the 
Eastchester meeting by the Rev. Wal- 
ter J. Benedict. Following the dinner 
a gong and gavel were presented to the 
club by President William H. Evans of 
White Plains, the sponsoring club, and 
accepted by Vice President Joseph J. 
Frank of Eastchester. The club ban- 


resident Thomas L. Rich, Eastchester; 
ner was presented by President Moses 
Symington of the New York City club 
and accepted by Francis E. Simmons 
of the new club. The American flag 
was accepted by Douglas MacDonald. 
International Trustee Franklin C. Hav- 
en brought greetings from Kiwanis 
International. 

The officers and directors of the 
Eastchester club are: President—Thos. 
L. Rich; First Vice President—Judson 
White; Second Vice President—Joseph 
J. Frank; Secretary—Francis E. Sim- 
mons; Treasurer—William S. Coffey; 
Directors—Raymond Schramm, How- 
ard B. Fonda, Walter J. Leveridge, 
Earl Ward, Leo Rampel, Harry L. 
Keeler and Frank Gallow, Jr. 

At the Patchogue meeting President 
Douglas E. Brown made an address of 
welcome which was followed by the 
invocation by the Rev. E. A. Wilson. 
The gong and gavel were presented by 
President Frank H. Holland of Free- 
port, the sponsoring club and received 
by First Vice President Edward Cor- 
nell. The club banner was presented 
by International Trustee Franklin C. 
Haven and received by Treasurer Car]- 
ton P. Quinlan. The American flag 
was received by Secretary James H. 
Overton. 

Following are the officers and direc- 
tors of the Patchogue club: President 
—Douglas E. Brown; First Vice Presi- 
dent—Edward Cornell; Second Vice 
President—Edmund W. Tuton; Secre- 
tary—James H. Overton; Treasurer— 
Carlton P. Quinlan; Directors—Ernest 
W. Lambert, Gus Schmidt, Arthur T. 
Tedcastle, Herman Chamberlain, For- 
est E. Case, Andrew H. Havens and 
Frank S. Snell. 

The Kiwanis Club of Beacon was 
host at an inter-club meeting held at 
the Magnolia Farms, operated by Ki- 
wanian Robert Foster of the Beacon 
club. Visiting clubs were Newburgh, 
Poughkeepsie and Kingston. In the af- 
ternoon golf was played with Kiwanian 
Allan V. Ritchie in charge of activities. 
There was a softball game at the farm 
with Kiwanians Sidney Schuman and 
Benjamin Roosa in charge of the two 
teams. 

After the fried chicken dinner Lieu- 
tenant Governor Roger H. Loughran 











extended greetings. The speaker of the 


Ac right: Officers at the Eastchester meeting—reading from left to right—International Trustee Haven; District Governor Salmon; Lieutenant 
and President 


William H. Evans, White Plains. 
evening was Dr. Duffield. commenta- 
tor of The Times, who spoke on “A 
Troubled Continent.” Dancing con- 
cluded a very satisfactory evening. 


MICHIGAN 


HE annual divisional meeting of Di- 

vision I was held in Highland Park, 
Michigan. Sixty-one Kiwanians repre- 
senting nine clubs had dinner together 
which was followed by reports given by 
representatives of all these clubs de- 
tailing their service activities for the 
year so far and giving their plans for 
service activity for the balance of the 
year. 

After the reports District Secretary 
Forney W. Clement of Ann Arbor gave 
an interesting group of suggestions to 
the club officers present. Claude A. 
Dock of Northwest Detroit, past dis- 
trict governor and former International 
trustee, and District Governor Gladwin 
H. Lewis of Traverse City gave short 
speeches. At the end of the program 
First Kiwanian Joseph G. Prance of 
Detroit was presented and he made 
some complimentary remarks to those 
present on the fine condition of their 
clubs. 

Group singing was led by Orrin L. 
Dorworth of Detroit, song leader of 
that club, with H. M. Steed, pianist of 
the Northwest Detroit club, at the 
piano. During the meeting four stu- 
dents of the Northwestern High School 
presented several numbers. 


TEXAS-OKLAHOMA 

TOTAL of 200 visiting Kiwanians 

and ladies representing the Ki- 
wanis Clubs of Mercedes, San Benito, 
Sinton, Brownsville, Beeville, Edinburg, 
Harlingen and Corpus Christi, Texas, 
attended the charter night meeting of 
the Kiwanis Club of North Beach, Cor- 
pus Christi, Texas. Lieutenant Gover- 
nor Clinton R. Holomon served as mas- 
ter of ceremonies. 

President Ben A. Ligon on behalf of 
Corpus Christi, the sponsoring club, 
presented the new club with a bell and 
gavel. 

The officers and directors of the 
North Beach, Corpus Christi, club are: 
President—Ernest E. Peoples; Vice 
President—C. I. Belknap; Secretary- 
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Treasurer—William H. Zavits; Direc- 
tors—R. L. Hardy, Don C. Inman, L. H. 
Lester, E. C. Lucas, E. G. Smith, Dan 
Sullivan and W. B. Windle. 


A recent meeting held in the form of 
a fish fry and picnic at Quannah Parker 
Lake in the National Forest Preserve 
near Lawton, Oklahoma, was of con- 
vention-size with a total of 593 present. 
All 15 of the clubs in Division VII 
were represented in addition to a large 
delegation from Wichita Falls, Texas. 
The meeting was planned under the di- 
rection of the Lawton club and Lieu- 
tenant Governor Asa W. Keeth, who 
acted as master of ceremonies. 


The picnic started at two o’clock and 
lasted until nine o’clock, the program 
consisting of many kinds of entertain- 
ment and addresses, by International 
President H. G. Hatfield, Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma; Past District Gover- 
nor Robert Wilson, Ponca City, Okla- 
homa; Lieutenant Governor Asa Keeth, 
Elk City, Oklahoma; and Lieutenant 
Governor Paul L. Pearson, Wichita 
Falls. 

A large registration is anticipated 
at the district convention to be held at 
Ardmore, Oklahoma, on October 9, 10 
and 11 and the host club is leaving 
nothing undone to make this conven- 
tion a success. International Treasurer 
Samuel F. Clabaugh, Birmingham, Ala- 
bama, will attend as official represen- 
tative of Kiwanis International and 
President Hatfield, who has not missed 
his district convention in many years, 
will of course be on hand. 


ONTARIO-QUEBEC-MARITIME 


HE new Kiwanis Club of South 

Porcupine, Ontario, received its char- 
ter from District Governor R. Ivan 
Moore, K. C., in the presence of dele- 
gations from all clubs in Division I, 
headed by Lieutenant Governor Wel- 
berne G. Atkin. 

The invocation was given by Kiwan- 
ian Archdeacon Woodall of South 
Porcupine, community singing was led 
by Matthew Mulcahy of South Porcu- 
pine with Secretary William H. Wilson 
of Timmins at the piano and there was 
delightful chamber music during the 
program. 


Let 
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ee 
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The Kiwanis Clubs of Pittsburg, Baxter Springs and Chanute, Kansas, joined in a splendid inter- 


club meeting hel 








Percy Moisley, former 
lieutenant governor, in- 
troduced several of the 
distinguished visiting Ki- 
wanians and Kiwanian 
Victor Evans, Reeve of 
the Township of Tisdale, 
officially welcomed the 
visitors on behalf of the 
municipality. Response 
was made by Lieutenant 
Governor Atkin, who was 
appointed toastmaster. 

President William Stan- 
ley Blake accepted the 
charter from Governor 
Moore on behalf of the 
South Porcupine club. 
President R. Philip Kinkel 
presented South Porcu- 
pine with a gong and 
gavel on behalf of Tim- 
mins, the sponsoring club. 
Vice President Walter Honer accepted 
the gift on behalf of the new club. 
Ernest Chase of Kirkland Lake made 
the presentation of silk Canadian and 
United States flags to which appropri- 
ate response was made by Director 
Frank C. Evans. 

Letters and telegrams of congratu- 
lation and good wishes were then read, 
from Past District Governor Gerald 
Martineau, Immediate Past Interna- 
tional President F. Trafford Taylor, 
International Secretary Fred. C. W. 
Parker, President T. C. Algar of Kirk- 
land Lake and President James Ander- 
son of Sault Ste. Marie. 

The officers and directors of the 
new club are: President—William 
Stanley Blake; Vice President—Wal- 
ter Edmund Honer; Secretary—Fran- 
cis Chase Sullivan; Treasurer—Frank- 
lin Harold Hall; Directors—Milas G. 
Clark, William Fairhurst, William 
Stanley Gardner, Frank Clarence 
Evans, Earl Sherwood Somerville, Wil- 
liam H. Atkinson and Jesse Davis Mc- 
Carthy. 


ILLINOIS-EASTERN IOWA 


VERY successful charter night 
party was held at the Ridge Park 
Fieldhouse in Chicago when District 
Governor Clarence L. Valentine of 
Aurora, Illinois, presented the Kiwanis 


The above 
meeting hel 


Brewerton, 








at the Pittsburg Country Club on All-Kiwanis Night. 


at Greenwood, Mississippi, 
host to Kiwanians representing the 
and Jackson, Mississippi. 
sreenwood, 
Mitchell, president, Greenville; and Mel P. Schlesinger, Green- 
ville, former lieutenant governor. 
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icture was taken on the occasion of an inter-club 


when that club acted as 
iwanis Clubs of Greenville 
From left to right are: Albert J. 
former lieutenant governor; Alfred 


Club of Southwest Chicago with its 
charter. Toastmaster J. Walter Foraker 
called on the Rev. Walter Chambers for 
the invocation and Glenn Adams gave 
the address of welcome with the re- 
sponse by President Harry Eenigen- 
burg, Jr., of the Roseland, Chicago, 
club. 

Harry W. Hart accepted the charter 
and Sidney R, Rothschild accepted the 
gong and gavel from President Milton 
Waterman of the Harvey club. Secre- 
tary Robert W. Nichols introduced the 
members of the new club and the color 
guard from the Morgan Park Military 
Academy presented the colors. George 
A. Herzog accepted the flags from Dis- 
trict Secretary Harry Himmel. Arthur 
Volkman of the Englewood, Chicago, 


club presented the banner to Ralph 
Morgan. 
Thus, with impressive ceremonies 


and to the accompaniment of good fel- 
lowship and enthusiasm, 206 Kiwanians 
and ladies ushered in the new South- 
west club, which was sponsored by the 
Kiwanis Clubs of Englewood, Chicago, 
Harvey and Roseland, Chicago. 

The officers and directors of the 
Southwest, Chicago, club are: Presi- 
dent—Harry W. Hart; Vice President 
—Sidney R. Rothschild; Secretary— 
Robert W. Nichols; Treasurer—Tim 
Walker; Directors—Wesley A. Volp, 
Goodwin L. Dosland, Ernst Werner, 
Hugh G. Price, George A. Herzog, El- 
mer C. Miessler and J. F. Sturdavant. 

A large delegation of Kiwanians and 
their ladies gathered in the high school 
gymnasium at Olney, Illinois, on the 
occasion of the charter night party of 
the Kiwanis Club of Olney. Featured 
as the banquet speaker was Interna- 
tional Trustee Charles B. Holman of 
St. Louis, Missouri. Presiding as toast- 
master was Lieutenant Governor 
Charles E. Pollard of Champaign-Ur- 
bana. 

President A. G. Whiteleather of 
Effingham, Illinois, the sponsoring club, 
presented a gong and gavel to the new 
club and Le Grand Flack, chairman of 
the sponsoring committee of the Effing- 
ham club, presented the flags. Gover- 
nor Valentine presented the charter to 
President A. E. Butterfield. 
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The Kiwanis Club of North St. Louis, Missouri, has adopted this most practical attendance record 


board 
site each name for the entire year. 


The board is seven feet by eight feet and has 7000 squares and space for five meetings oppo- 
The board accommodates 113 names. Attendance is marked by 


white thumb tacks. The above picture was taken on the cccasion of the unveiling of the board. 


Following are the officers and direc- 
tors of the Olney club: President—A. 
E. Butterfield; Vice President—Victor 
M. Black; Secretary-Treasurer—F. Al- 
len Calvert, Jr.; Directors—O. D. Wiss- 
ler, William Tennyson, C. E. Reed, 
Lloyd R. Hill, E. L. Woodard, Joseph 
Meehan and H. H. Nooner. 

Plans are going forward for an out- 
standing district convention to be held 
at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago, September 19, 20 and 21. Fea- 
tured speakers will be Colonel Frank 
Knox, former candidate for vice presi- 
dent of the United States; George 
Campbell, humorist and _ philosopher 
and a member of the Kiwanis Club of 
Cincinnati, Ohio; International Trustee 
Charles B. Holman of St. Louis, Mis- 
souri; Joseph Causino, head of the Fed- 
erated Boys’ Clubs of St. Louis; and 
International Secretary Fred. C. W. 
Parker 

District Governor Valentine, General 
Chairman Carl Schroeder and all his 
committee chairmen and District Sec- 
retary Harry Himmel are all doing 
some heavy work these days and plan 
on a record district convention. 

There will be three main convention 
group conference’ on 
Tuesday afternoon covering the presi- 
dents and vice presidents; secretaries 
and treasurers; lieutenant governors 
and lieutenant governors-elect: and also 
conferences including the major activi- 
ties covering youth service and commu- 


sessions—the 


nity service; and sessions Tuesday and 
Wednesday mornings. 

A number of clubs in the Chicago 
area have 100 per cent registration, 
Englewood being the first to attain this 
achievement. 
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persons present. The old-timers said 
that it was one of the most successful 
parties ever held in the division. Brad- 
ford and Corry were the only clubs 
missing when the roll was called. Dis- 
trict Governor Peter R. Weimer and 
Mrs. Weimer, as well as Miss Mary 
Grover, were among the guests of 
honor. The host club of Erie and 
George Bradshaw and his committee in 
charge cannot be praised too highly for 
the success of the jamboree. 

Division II had an excellent inter- 
club meeting near Freeport with about 
70 Kiwanians in attendance. 

The Kiwanis Club of Division V is 
planning a big inter-club meeting for 
September 27 which will be a ladies’ 
night. All clubs in the division are 
to be represented. 

Division VII is ‘planning a large in- 
ter-club meeting at Northumberland at 
which all 10 clubs in-the division will 
be represented. 

From all appearances the district 
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The Kiwanis Club of State College, Pennsylvania, has just erected four Kiwanis signs, one at 
each of the four entrances to the city. The above picture was taken at the erection ceremony 
of one of the signs. The gentleman with the shovel is President Joseph Shoemaker while Vice 
President Charles Eder looks on and Michael Baker of the Committee on Publicity holds up the 


standard. Other persons in the picture are Secretary Randall T. 


Graham, J. Martin Fry, former 


lieutenant governor; Edward L. Willard, Forrest Struble, Francis Miller and Harold B. Shattuck. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


IVISION I of the district had a 
great divisional jamboree at Con- 
neaut Lake on July 13, with over 210 


convention scheduled on October 2 to 5 
at Johnstown will be one of the biggest 
and best in the history of the district. 
All the clubs are codperating in an 
effort to make it a real success. 


























Each year the Kiwanis Club of Hillsdale, Michigan, as a part of its work in vocational guidance, giyes a program of some sort for the senior class 
of the high school. This year, instead of having a speaker, the club took the entire class of 126 students to Detroit for the day. The day’s trip 
included a tour of Ford's River Rouge plant, a bail game, a dinner at the Central Y.M.C.A. and then the theater. The students were enthusiastic 
about their outing and the 26 Kiwanians who accompanied them enjoyed it almost as much. 
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PRESIDENT HATFIELD SPEAKS 
IN BEHALF OF COMMUNITY BETTERMENT 


Kiwanis, without entering parti- 
san politics, can demand honest 
leaders, asserts President Hat- 


field in Chicago address. 
* 
F sears ago a precedent set many 


years ago International President 
H. G. Hatfield appeared before a 


great meeting of representatives of 
Kiwanis clubs of Chicagoland and 
made his first major address as the 


elected leader of the organization. Fol- 
lowing enthusiastic welcomes and re- 
ceptions in their home towns, and ap- 
pearances before their home clubs, 
newly elected International presidents 
have been in the habit of accepting in- 
vitations from the Kiwanis Club of 
Chicago for a Thursday appearance 
just before the midsummer meeting of 
the International Board of Trustees. 
Upon acceptance of the invitation the 
Chicago club then invites all of the 
clubs in the Chicago area to attend. 
The result is a fine meeting of some 
thirty or forty clubs and generally the 
district governor and other district 
officers included at the speakers’ table. 
At the meeting of August 4 the Bal 
Tabarin of the Sherman Hotel was the 
scene of a splendid gathering. Invi- 
tations were issued to all 126 clubs of 
the district and in spite of its being in 
mid-vacation season there was a packed 
room to greet the president. 
Greetings were extended by District 
Governor Clarence L. Valentine of 
Aurora and President Douglas J. Scott 
of the Chicago club and the introduction 


ste Ba 


left to right: Harry 
Fred. C. 


of the International President was 
made by International Secretary Fred. 
C. W. Parker, a member of the host 
club. 

In his brief address President Hat- 
field told of the opportunities existing 
for participation in public affairs and 
urged further activities in citizenship 
development. 

“To my mind,” said President Hat- 
field, ““we neglect to some extent our 
fourth object which reads: ‘To develop 
by precept and example a more intelli- 
gent, aggressive. and serviceable citi- 
zenship.’ Today in your town and 
mine we have men in responsible public 
office in whom we have little or no 
confidence. We elect or permit to be 
elected public officials in whom we 
would not have sufficient confidence to 
employ in our own places of business. 
Individually we criticize inefficiency 
and dishonesty, yet we do little about 
it. Individually we can do little but 
I am wondering if we could not do a 
great deal working collectively. 

“T do not want Kiwanis to enter into 
politics or partisanship but I do believe 
that service organizations, standing 
firm for honesty and efficiency in local 
public affairs, could demand of party 
leaders, regardless of political affilia- 
tion, that they select for places of re- 
sponsibility in our local governments, 
men in whom we may have confidence. 
We talk about extravagance in public 
affairs—wasteful if not dishonest 
spending of public money. We com- 


plain of high taxes, yet you and I and 
others like us who are paying the bills 
sit idly by and permit those things to 





A section of the speakers’ table at the Chicago club’s ‘‘President Hatfield Day’ luncheon. President Hatfield standing in center, 


W. Parker, International Secretary; Douglas J. Scott, President, Chicago club; Daniel S. 


continue. By cooperative action in our 
several communities and without let- 
ting politics or personalities enter into 
the question, can we not take a more 
firm position in our demands for hon- 
esty and efficiency in public office? In 
smaller communities our influence 
would be more felt than in the larger 
cities but within a reasonable time I 
daresay that influence could be ex- 
tended throughout the country. 

“IT realize that a comparatively 
small percentage of the residents be- 
long to service clubs but the combined 


efforts of those members would have 
much influence with the citizens at 
large. 


‘We must not neglect the objects 
and objectives of Kiwanis for primarily 
we are a service organization, brought 
into life and maintained through the 
years largely by our interest in those 
less privileged than ourselves. Kiwanis 
must continue to go forward and in so 
doing we must continue to build— 
build new clubs, larger memberships, 
build favorable public sentiment. We 
must continue to render that altruistic 
service which to a large extent is re- 
sponsible for our being. 

“The opportunities are before us. 
We need interested and aggressive man 
power. We need a renewal of our 
faith in our objectives. We need ag- 
gressive and serviceable leadership in 
ever-increasing numbers. Our future 
depends upon you and me and others 
like us. With the continued interest 
in Kiwanis of more than 100,000 men 
in the United States and Canada, Ki- 
wanis WILL go forward.” 





others reading 
. Himmell, Secretary, Illinois-Eastern Iowa District; Clarence L. Valentine, Aurora, Governor, Illinois-Eastern Iowa_ District; 
Wentworth, Past Governor and Past President, 
Chicago club; Joseph H. Robinson, vice president Chicago club; William T. Morgan, Secretary, Chicago club. 
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A—The second annual hobby show at Lead, South Dakota, made 

a real hit. From a show for juveniles last year with an entry 

of 45 displays to a show of more than 200 entries is a creditable 

growth. The show is sponsored and staged by the Lead Kiwanis 
club. 


B—The High School Band of Huntsville, Texas, sponsored by the 
Kiwanis club is one of which the city is mighty proud. The 
director is Elliott Bowers, in white uniform. 


C—The Ripley, Ohio, club, recently put up three official Kiwanis 

road signs under the supervisio n of the Ohio State Department 

of Highways. A group of club members is shown here with 
highway workers. 


D-—-Winners of second place in the National School Safety Slogan 
contest, the Grammar School Safety Patrol sponsored by th¢ 
Committee on Boys and Girls Work of the Kiwanis Club of 
Cheraw, South Carolina. They brought home from W ashing- 
ton, D.C., a beautiful trophy cup for their slogan, ‘‘Drive 
Safely—Strike One, He’s Out.’’ They attended the National 
School Safety Patrol meeting in Washington in May. 


E—-Some of the members of the Duncan, Oklahoma, club grouped 

around a marker erected at the spot where the Old Chisholm 

Trail crosses the highway about two miles east of the city. 
The marker, a Kiwanis project, has attracted wide attention. 


F—Part of a group of Kiwanians and farmers who attended the 

annual Agronomy Field Day at the Kansas State College of 

Agriculture and Applied Science at Manhattan, Kansas. The 

Committee on Agriculture of the Manhattan club was host at 

this fifth annual event, designed to create a more friendly rela- 
tionship between farmers and city folks. 


G—Members of the Kiwanis-sponsored Boy Scout troop and their 
scoutmaster, Karl Richardson, were guests of the Kiwanis Club 
of Ottawa, Illinois, at a recent dinner meeting in recognition 
of having won the President’s Award for outstanding accom- 
lishments. The award bore the signature of President Franklin 
). Roosevelt. They also won a special award donated by 
Kiwanis Judge Elmer E. Roberts in a district competition. 


H—Colonel Herbert White, chairman of the San Antonio club’s 
Committee on Public Affairs giving Wyona ‘Chestnut of South 
San Antonio High School her $25 check for winning the first 
prize in an essay contest on the Constitution conducted by the 
club. Looking over Col. White’s shoulder is Skillern Hays of 
the Thomas Edison Junior School who won the $15 prize for 
the second best essay. 
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Kiwanis Activities 


I—Dr. W. N. Worthington, president of the Roswell, New Mex- 
ico, club is shown standing beside his plane. His was the first 
air mail flight out of the Pecos Valley and was made _ during 
National Air Mail Week. The flight was made from Roswell 
to Carlsbad, picking up mail at Artesia. Kiwanian Olson of 
El Paso flew mail from his city to Carlsbad and picked up the 
mail Kiwanian Worthington had carried out’ of the Valley. 


J—Boys who took part in the Carolinas Inter-scholastic Golf 
tournament held in Greenville, South Carolina. The tournament 
was sponsored by the Greenville club. 


K—The members of the Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, Kiwanis club at 

their fifth one hundred per cent meeting for the year 1938. 

Included in the picture are Miss Joan Limber, the county’s 

eighth grade spelling champion, with Miss Mabel Norris of the 

Akron Beacon-Journal staft. Joan secured an honorable posi- 
tion in the spelling finals held in Washington. 


L—For several years the Kiwanis Club of Portland, Maine, has 
rendered unusual but much appreciated service through the 
activity of its Fire Committee. The committee attends all fires 
in the city and whenever firemen devote long hours the com- 
mittee furnishes coffee and doughnuts. Here they are in action. 


M—Members of the Jamestown, North Dakota, club with 30 boys 
and girls who were their guests at a recent meeting. Each of 
the boys and girls received a box containing 15 white leghorn 
chicks. 
N—tThe club of young men sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of 
Northumberland, Pennsylvania. The club was formed from 
the membership of the Senior High School class of 1937. 
Regular meetings are held every two weeks. 


O—The Kiwanis Club of Washington, D.C., celebrated its twen- 
ty-first anniversary on May 20. The program was in charge of 
Gene Adams assisted by fourteen other charter members. They 
disguised themselves with beards but there are in this picture 
besides Eugene Adams, John Boobar, George Mangan, John 
Wright, William Worthington, Jullien Winnemore, Ford Young, 
Peyton Fletcher, Howard Phillips, James Dulin, Fred Schutz, 
Robert Fleming, Charles Rageenneys Edwin Ellett and George 
otter. 


-P—For several years the Kiwanis Club of Ames, Iowa, wanted to 
erect Kiwanis highway signs at the four corners of the city. 
Last year President M. G. Spangler ordered the signs and this 
picture shows about half the club at the erection of the last 
sign, just out of town on U.S. Highway 69. 
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Regina, Saskatchewan, 
Sponsors Air Craft League Members 


The Committee on Boys and Girls 
Work started recreational work at the 
Settlement House in January as a fol- 
low-up, winter contact with the boys 
taken care of during the summer camp 


season. Out of this work is growing 
a very worth-while activity, for in 
order to give more instructional and 


educational recreation, the club is spon- 
soring membership in the Model Air 
Craft League for 24 of these boys. 
Through this sponsorship interest has 
been carried to the League in general 
and in April for two days, in coodpera- 
tion with the League, the Kiwanis club 
advertised an outdoor model air craft 
flying competition and donated worth- 
while cash prizes. 

It was a thrilling day throughout. 
The wind was too strong for the small 
stick models and all entries in these 
classes had to be cancelled. However, 
the boys with these models put on a 
display of stunt flying which amused 
the spectators while the work of weigh- 
ing in, etc., was being done for the gas 
and fuselage models. The flying of 
these larger models was exceedingly 
interesting. 

This activity is creating much inter- 
est and the committee is continuing to 
sponsor outdoor meetings each month 
until the Provincial Exhibition in July 
at the yearly meet. 


Savannah, Georgia, 
Reconditions Toys 


The Savannah club through its Un- 
der-Privileged Child Committee is spon- 
soring a toy exchange at which old and 
damaged toys, donated for the purpose, 
are reconditioned with WPA labor and 
then will be loaned out to under-privi- 
leged children. After the toys have 
served their purpose they will again be 
reconditioned and again loaned to other 
children. 

The club has made a survey in the 
new high school caring for 1600 stu- 
dents to determine which of the main 
vocations the students wish to investi- 
gate. Books on vocational guidance 


have been furnished the school library 
and the club is sponsoring talks at as- 
sembly periods of the high school on 
this subject. 


i 
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Kalamazoo, Michigan, Has 
Annual Button Sales Campaign 


With a full quota of 110 members, 
the Kiwanis Club of Kalamazoo held its 
fourth annual Pretty Lake Spring Fes- 
tival Button Sales Campaign. Presi- 
dent M. J. Gary, commander-in-chief 
of the activity, divided the membership 
into nine different divisions as follows: 
Division Generals, General Staff, 
Finance Division. Intelligence Division, 
Men’s Club Division, Women’s Club Di- 
vision, School Division, Institution and 
Buildings Division and Free Lance 
Brigade. The campaign lasted all day 
and the Kiwanians worked in two shifts, 
one group working from 10:00 o’clock 
to 12:30, the other from 12:30 to 3:00 
o’clock P. M. 

The Pretty Lake Vacation Camp is 
one of the largest Kiwanis projects in 
Michigan, giving a vacation for one to 
three weeks to five hundred children 
under twelve years of age. The chil- 
dren do not come from the Welfare, but 
are selected during the entire school 
year by teachers in the Kalamazoo 
schools and come from families that 
could not afford to give their children 
a summer camp vacation of this kind. 


Vevay, Indiana, 
Improves Playground 


The Kiwanis Club of Vevay has done 
some splendid work in improving the 
playground which is patronized by many 
children, especially during the summer 
months. These improvements have in- 
cluded the installation of a merry-go- 
round at a cost of $175, the erection of 





Members of the Kiwanis Club of Redfield, South Dakota, who maintained 100 
for 13 meetings during the months of January, February and March, 
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two new bleachers which will seat 300 
people, at a cost of $100; a double tennis 


court costing $175, a fine fence around 
the grounds costing $75, the installation 
of an archery set costing $30, as well as 
a 24-foot concrete bridge to the grounds 
costing $100 and a fine softball diamond 
with 14 powerful lights costing $300. 

In addition to these improvements the 
club has hired a manager as well as a 
teacher to take care of the youngsters. 


Fall River, Massachusetts, 
Codperates in Safety Campaign 


A campaign to make the publie “high- 
way safety conscious” was launched by 
the Kiwanis Club of Fall River with the 
painting of a large white cross in the 
presence of city, state and Kiwanis offi- 
cials at an intersection which was the 
scene of a recent fatality. 

In addition to the white cross, 
“A.B.C.” in large letters was painted 
on each of the four approaches to re- 
mind motorists to “Always Be Careful.” 

Seventeen of these crosses indicating 
fatal accidents during 1937 and 1938 
were painted on highways of the city in 
connection with the safety campaign. 

“The Kiwanis A.B.C. Safety Cam- 
paign will help the people of this com- 
munity to remember the locations of 
these fatal accidents that have been all 
too soon forgotten,” President Milton S. 
Handford of the Kiwanis club, also a 
member of the city’s Safety Council Ex- 
excutive Committee, stated. “The pur- 
pose of these crosses is not only to mark 
the location of a traffic tragedy but also 
to serve as a reminder that the Kiwanis 
A.B.C. Safety Campaign means ‘Always 
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Be Careful’ for pedestrian and motorist 
alike.” 

The club’s Committee on Public Af- 
fairs, headed by Hugh Neville, Jr., aided 
officers in mapping out the safety pro- 
gram in Fall River. All of the members 
of the club codperated by displaying the 
“Always Be Careful” stickers on their 
automobile windows. 


Manistee, Michigan, Kiwanians 
Take Active Part in Civic Projects 


Members of the Manistee club headed 
all important committees and a Ki- 
wanian was also general chairman of 
the annual Manistee National Forest 
Festival held in July for four days, at- 
tracting 35,000 visitors. This was re- 
garded as the most successful celebra- 
tion of its kind ever held in the com- 
munity. 

Manistee Kiwanians also take active 
part in all playground activities spon- 
sored by civic and community organiza- 
tions. Trained supervisors with the as- 
sistance of WPA recreation directors 
carry on supervised play for all chil- 
dren visiting the ten playgrounds dur- 
ing the summer months. 


Bisbee, Arizona, Sponsors 
a Theater Fire Drill 


What has been reported as the first 
theater fire drill ever held in the United 
States was held in Bisbee, Arizona, un- 
der the direction of the Kiwanis Club 
of Bisbee. The drill was a prelude to 
Fire Prevention Week. 

The theater, which is managed by 
Kiwanian Ted De Grazia, was emptied 
of 1,262 children in 3:47 minutes 
through a single exit. Although the 
fire drill plan was explained beforehand 
from the stage by Kiwanian Barney 
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The Kiwanis Club of Bisbee, Arizona, sponsored a theater fire drill recently which created much 


favorable comment. 
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Pupils of the Kiwanis School for Crippled Children in Springfield, Missouri, watch with enthusiasm 

a performance of the Kiwanis club’s annual benefit minstrel show. Funds from the show are used to 

finance this school for children who are so —_o- - ici that they cannot attend the regular 
day schools. 


Norton, fire chief, 75 per cent of the 
audience of youngsters thought that 
the drill was a real fire. Sheriff’s dep- 
uties, police and firemen codperated in 
the orderly emptying of the show 
house. Many of the children in the 
audience were of pre-school age and 
were unaccustomed to fire drills. 

Not only children, but parents of the 
district thought a fire had occurred 
when the siren alarm of the community 
sounded during the children’s matinee 
at the theater. Not a single casualty 
was reported from the audience rang- 
ing in age from two and one-half to 
mature years. Schoolboy patrolmen, 
without previous experience or warn- 








The club has completed organization of the Bisbee Junior Firemen’s Club. 


ing, conducted themselves nobly. The- 
ater ushers, previously warned as to 
handling juveniles, kept an orderly 
flow of youngsters through the lobby. 

One of the units of the Bisbee fire 
department responded to the test alarm. 
Ladders were raised and firemen start- 
ed to pour theoretical water through 
top story windows before children com- 
menced leaving the exit. 

The Kiwanis club is now sponsoring 
the Bisbee Junior Firemen’s Club, 
whose motto is: “It’s worth it! Have 
courage to stop, to think, not to rush. 
Save every life. It’s worth it!” The 
Firemen’s Club meets four times a year 
and at these meetings talks on fire pre- 
vention are given. 


Prince Albert, Sasketchewan, 
Continues lts Boys’ Club Work 


The Monarch Boys’ 
sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of 
Prince Albert, presented its annual 
show with great success. . Several clever 
vaudeville acts in addition to a show 
of physical training work made up a 
sparkling three-hour show. A fine at- 
tendance at the performance assured 
the furtherance of the club’s splendid 
work with the boys making up the 
Monarch Club. 

The boys’ club was started by the 
Kiwanis club with a view to assisting 
the youths of the community in devel- 
oping healthy bodies. The Kiwanians 
are convinced that sound minds develop 
along with physical training. 

As a result of the training at the 
Armoury during the winter months, the 
lads have become quite adept at per- 
forming intricate and interesting cales- 
thenics and the show which they put 
on was watched with great enthusiasm 
on the part of the spectators. 

The funds derived from the show 
are used to purchase new equipment 
which will give the lads further scope 
for their physical training endeavors. 
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Honored at a meeting of the Presidents’ Round Table, an organization made 
up of the past presidents of all the Denver service clubs, were these members 


ot the Denver, Colorado, Kiwanis bowling team. 


best pin topplers in the inter-club bowling meet sponsored by the Round 

Table. The team’s average per game was 922 pins for the eight 

k Starks; C. 

Nathan B. Newcomer, 

Table; and Kiwanians A. G. Hardy, Albert Huizingh, Alston M. McCarty, 
Arthur Payne and Charles Patterson. 


the tourney. Left to right, are: Kiwanian C. R. 


secretary of the Round Table; 


Southgate-Walnut Park, California, 
Has Vocational Guidance Program 


The club’s Committee on Vocational 
Guidance worked out a very comprehen- 
sive and effective program which en- 
listed many Kiwanians, professional! 
and business men, and instructors and 
students of the Southgate high school. 
The program was divided into two parts. 
The first part, from 12:00 to 1:30 
o'clock, consisted of a typical Kiwanis 
luncheon program of high merit. The 
speaker, Judge Walter S. Gates of the 
Superior Court, gave an excellent ad- 
dress, particularly appropriate to Boys 
Week, which was then being observed. 
There were 88 special guests at the 
luncheon, in 22 sections, each section 
having its guest speaker, Kiwanis spon- 
sor, teacher sponsor and student chair- 
man. 

The second part of the program, from 
1:30 to 2:30, consisted of the 22 confer- 
ence group meetings, when the boys of 
the upper g1 rades had an opportunity of 
listening to a speaker on the vocation in 
which each had expressed interest. This 
speaking in each group was followed by 
questions and discussions participated 
in by the boys and their sponsors. 

Taken as a whole, the program was 
very much worth while. Not only did the 
boys learn something va a'uable, but the 
Kiwanians rendered a fine service to 
the school. 


Kiwanis Rose Garden Flourishes 
at Emporia, Kansas 


The Kiwanis rose garden which Em- 
poria Kiwanians established in Peter 
Pan Park three years ago is thriving 
and each year the Kiwanians make 
additional improvements. This year 
frames were put up for climbing roses. 
William Allen White, famous Emporia 
editor, who donated Peter Pan Park 
to the city, recently wrote an editorial 
in the Emporia Gazette which reads in 
part: 

“The Kiwanians couldn’t bring in an 
industry here. They were unable to 
spend a million dollars developing the 
town. So they just passed the hat, 
chipped in 50 cents and a dollar here 
and there and an hour or two of work 


each, appointed a 
smart committee 
and made some- 
thing that people 
will come to Em- 
poria to see for 
years. 

“Make no mis- 
take about it. A 
thing of beauty is 
indeed a joy for- 
ever. It is com- 
mercially profit- 
able—though it 
should not be. 
The rose garden 
‘he Kiwanians were the jg becoming the 
months of end of a pilgrim- 
Parkhill Harvey, age in this part 
president of the Round of Kansas. Every 
summer __ people 
come from our 
neighbor towns, come to Emporia to 
swim in the public pool, to put their 
kids in the wading pool in Peter Pan 
Park, to feed the swans on the lake 
there, to picnic under the wisteria 
arbor, and to stroll through the Kiwanis 
. Elysian fields!” 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Honors 
Outstanding Students 

For the past year the 
through its chairman of the Committee 
on Boys and Girls Work, Thoburn S. 
Davis, who is assistant superintendent 
of the Cleveland Heights Schools, has 
been attempting to establish a better 
understanding throughout the schools 
of the problems which confront the 
average citizens. A recent mecting was 
held to honor these pupils who have 
made an outstanding record in their 
school work and activities. 

From each of the three junior high 
schools five pupils were selected by the 
faculty and from the senior high schools 
ten pupils were selected by the members 
of the civic classes who were considered 
to be the outstanding citizens of their 
respective schools. These boys and girls, 


rose garden 


Cincinnati club, 


together with 
their parents, 
were the guests 
of the Kiwanis 


club at this spe- 
cial meeting. 


The meeting 
was opened in the 
usual manner and 
immediately fol- 
lowing dinner all 
of the _ guests 
were welcomed 
by President Kar! 
H. Eggert, who 
turned the meet- 
ing over to Tho- 
burn Davis as 
chairman of the 


Committee on 
Boys and Girls 
Work. He intro- 


duced the princi- 
pals of each of 
the junior high 
schools and sen- 
ior high school, 
who in turn pre- 


Nurse Association to open its annual drive. 
present, including many members of the Kiwanis Club of Revere, Massachu- 
setts. A goal of $3000 had been set and thermometers donated by the Kiwanis 
club had been placed at strategic points all over the city. 
picture is, from left to right: 
president of the Revere Visiting “Nurse Association ; President 
O'Donnell of the Kiwanis Club of Revere; Kiwanian John Collins, toast- 
master at the meeting; Kiwanian James M. O’Brien, mayor of Revere, who 
is handing a personal check to Mrs. Sullivan; and George A. Bruns, former 
lieutenant governor and secretary of the Revere club, who was chairman of 
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sented each of the outstanding citi- 
zens of his school, giving a_ short 
resumé of the things which each pupil 
had accomplished during the past year 
along the lines of athletics, school ac- 
tivities and scholarships. After each 
pupil was introduced the pupil’s par- 
ents were presented. 

Presented also at this time were the 
two boys selected by the high school 
to attend the Buckeye Boys’ State held 
at Columbus for a period of ten days 
during which time they elected their 
Supreme Court, their governor and all 
administrative officers, conducting a 
miniature state government for that 
period. The Kiwanis club sponsored 
the two boys from Cincinnati. 

Speaker of the evening was Frank L. 
Wiley, superintendent of the Cleveland 
Heights school, whose topic was “Good 
Citizenship.” 


Second Vocational Guidance 
Clinic at St. Paul, Minnesota 


The c-ub’s Committee on Vocational 
Guidance, codperating with five St. Paul 
high schools, the Y.M.C.A. and N.Y.A., 
sponsored its second vocational guid- 
ance clinic at the Y.M.C.A., with over 
100 boys participating. Ten Kiwanians 
carried on a panel discussion led by the 
coordinator for the St. Paul public 
schools. Through this panel discussion 
the following points were brought out: 
That a young man must have ability to 
get along harmoniously with people; 
and that he must have a marketable 
skill, a technical knowledge and an 
ability to interpret the business in which 
he finds himself. 

At a meeting in May 67 Kiwanians 
signed a pledge card offering their serv- 
ices and signifying their willingness to 
counsel individual boys during the sum- 
mer. During that month 17 boys made 
three plant visitations at one of the 
largest bakeries in St. Paul and as a 
result four signed up for summer school. 
Twenty boys visited the daily newspa- 





The above picture was taken at the luncheon meeting of the Revere Visiting 


There were over 150 workers 


The line-up in the 
Mrs. James M. O’Brien; Mrs. Frank L. Sullivan, 
William 


the drive. 
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The models in 

DeLaMater, posed for this 
per plant and this visit was followed 
by individual conferences with the man- 
aging editor, who is also vice president 
of the St. Paul club. Chairman of the 
club’s Committee on Vocational Guid- 
ance is Merle A. Welsh. 


Flower Style Show 
at Amsterdam, New York 


An unusual program of entertain- 
ment including a flower style show was 
presented by the Amsterdam club under 
the direction of Edgar D. DeLaMater, 
who had planned a beautiful exhibit of 
the newest and most original flower ar- 
rangements. 

Mayor Arthur Carter extended greet- 
ings to the 150 Kiwanians and guests 
present and Lieutenant Governor 
George W. Wriston of Albany spoke on 
behalf of Kiwanis. 

Many of the flowers and arrange- 
ments shown were sent to Amsterdam 
by leading florists of the country who 
are Kiwanians. A group of young wom- 
en modeled the various arrangements. 
The first display was that of the athletic 
group, showing how flowers may be 
made part of the costume of the bath- 
ing girl, the tennis, golfing and gym- 
nasium girl. The second display was 


T 
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the unique flower style show conducted by the Kiwanis Club of Amsterdam, New 
picture, 


dressed up in the corsages presented 
shown by a girl in walking costume 
and accompanied by her dog, which 
wore a corsage repeating in miniature 
that worn by the young woman. The 
correct and latest flower arrangements 
for street costumes, afternoon gowns, 
furs and evening gowns were shown by 
the models. 

At the close of the exhibit the 
sages and special arrangements were 
distributed among the feminine mem- 
bers of the audience, while the girls who 
modeled were given red 
roses, 


cor- 


corsages of 


Committees on Vocational Guidance 
and Agriculture Active at Lima, Ohio 


The club’s Committee on Agricul- 
ture has been very active, it having 
already sponsored the program of two 
weekly meetings besides engaging in a 
county-wide activity program. At a 
regular meeting of the club the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture had as special 
guests 12 children, one from each of 
the 12 townships in the county. Each 
of these 12 children was given 25 baby 
chicks, together with chick feed and 
tonic. In October, when the chicks are 
grown, the children will be visited and 
prizes will be awarded to the three rais- 





them at the 


York, Kiwanian EF. D. 


under the direction of 
end of the show. 


ing the greatest number of the 25. In 
the event of a tie for number, the heav- 
iest chicken of the flock will be weighed 
and the prize will then be awarded on 
the basis of weight. The awarding of 
the prizes will be at a ladies’ night 
meeting which will be held in one of 
the centralized schools. The 12 chil- 
dren, together with their fathers and 
mothers, will be guests of the club. 
Another important activity of Lima 
Kiwanians is that one in charge of the 
Committee on Vocational Guidance. 
More than 40 members of the club have 
signed a pledge to interview any mem- 
bers of the senior classes and explain 
to them in detail their own vocations. 
In addition, the club has purchased a 


complete set of “Careers Research 
Monographs” which has been pre- 
sented to the two public high schools of 
the city, where they have been dis- 
tributed and are being cxchanged. 
Belmont, North Carolina, 
Continues Milk Activity 

Bclmont Kiwanians continued their 


activity during the past school session 
of furnishing milk to under-nourished 
children. For every school day in the 
period beginning November 15 and 








At a regular meeting of the Kiwanis Club of Lima, Ohio, last spring 12 children were guests of honor, there being a representative from each of 


the 12 townships of the county. Each 


; of these 12 children was given 25 bab 
chicks are grown, the children will be visited and prizes wil 


chicks, together with chick feed and tonic. 
be awarded to the three raising the greatest number of the 25. 


In October, when these 
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ending the last of May, sixty one-half 
pints of milk were furnished to sixty 
children. As in former years, the 
youngsters were weighed in at the be- 
ginning of the period and again at the 
close of the period and the net gain in 
weight for each child was tabulated. 
Some children gained as much as nine 
pounds, the average being 3.04 pounds. 
Very coéperation was obtained 
from the Parent-Teachers Association. 
The teachers who were directly in 
charge reported not only an improve- 
ment in the appearance of the children 
but also a more wholesome attitude and 
greater interest in their school work. 

The club sponsored a pet parade re- 
cently which proved to be very success- 


close 


ful. Various members of the club vol- 
untarily assisted the committee in 
charge. Most of the business houses 


of the community contributed prizes. 


Sarasota, Florida, Has Entry 

in International Frog-O-Lympics 
“Kiwanie” was the Sarasota club’s 

entry in the second international Frog- 

O-Lympics which was a feature of the 


19388 Pageant of Sara de Sota. Al- 
though “Kiwanie” jumped admirably, 
it was “Gas House Gus,” a wild, un- 


tutored spring frog from the mid-Ever- 
glades which won the contest. The 
winner brought Florida another honor 
and evened scores with California frog- 
hoppers by jumping an even 19 feet to 
take the world’s record away from 
“Budweiser,” a California hopper. 
There were more than 100 frogs en- 
tered in the Frog-O-Lympics, with such 
names as these: Big Apple, Oscar, Pen- 
ney Pete, Knee Action Chevy, Gator 
Bait, Bell Hop, Smacky-Wacky, Night 


Shift, Whirlwind, Kodak Kora, Siz- 
zling Steak, Moonshine, Choo Choo, 
Scoop, Close Shave, Creepin’ Creech, 
Tropical Special, Kicker Nick and 
Drain Pipe. 

Thousands of people watched the 


races on a Main Street block staged 
with five different sets of starters, five 
race squares and five sets of officials 
on hand to see that the frogs jumped 
instead of “jay-walked.” 

The Kiwanis Club of Sarasota rec- 








Here are two of the entrants in the ‘‘Frog-O- 
Lympics’’ in which the Kiwanis Club of Sara- 
sota, Florida, entered ‘‘Kiwanie.’’ 


ommends that clubs from other cities 
enter frogs in the Frog-O-Lympics next 


year. The cost of entry is only $2.00 
and the first prize is $50.00, plus a 
silver medal. 


Ponca City, Oklahoma, 
Directs a Bicycle Club 

The Ponca City Bicycle Safety C!ub 
is an organization sponsored by the 
Committee on Boys and Girls Work of 
the Kiwanis Club of Ponca City. The 
purpose of the club is to promote safe 
riding habits among the bicycle riders 
of the city and to encourage pleasant 
fellowship among the members. 

At the organization meeting held last 
spring 175 boys and girls were present. 
On this occasion short talks were made 
by the mayor, Kiwanian Clarence E. 
Northeutt; by the chief of police, Ki- 
wanian Joe McFadden; and by Presi- 
dent Laile G. Neal of the Kiwanis Club 
of Ponca City. The city was divided 
into four groups and captains and lieu- 
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tenants were elected for each group. 
Each group has four officers, two boys 
and two girls. 

Instruction and drill for the bicycle 
club is supervised by Director Floyd 
Story and members of the Ponca City 
Police Department and officers of the 
Oklahoma State Highway Patrol. First 
aid instruction is also provided. 

The activities of the bicycle club in- 
clude instruction classes held in each of 
the four groups and general reviews and 
outings for the entire club membership. 

Chief of Police McFadden states that 
according to reports of his traffic offi- 
cers the boys and girls belonging to the 
bicycle organization are improving very 
materially in their riding habits. The 
parents also are well pleased with the 
work of the bicycle club. 


Central Cape Cod, Massachusetts, 
Has a Variety of Interests 

Central Cape Cod Kiwanians have 
a long list of worth-while achievements 
which include the presentation of Ki- 
wanis achievement awards to scholars 
in the several schools of the commu- 
nity who won them by outstanding 
marks in composition, manual arts, be- 
havior, ete. It is planned to make these 
awards annually to show the club’s in- 
terest in the development of the school 
children of the district. 

The Committee on Vocational Guid- 
ance was very active in June at the 
close of the school sessions. Individual 
attention was given each graduate in 
the form of personal advice and counsel 
for their future welfare by committee 
members and school authorities. 

Another recent activity was the col- 
lecting of outgrown clothing, shoes, 
which were delivered to the district 
nurse for distribution to needy chil- 
dren. Glasses were also furnished by 
the club to a needy pupil. 

In addition to these activities the club 
has been cooperating with the New Eng- 
land District in its Kiwanis Safety 
Campaign by the posting of stickers on 
the automobiles of its members and by 
putting white crosses on the highways 
in the vicinity where fatal accidents 
have occurred during the year. 
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A line-up of some of the members of the Bicycle Safety Club sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of Ponca City, Oklahoma, with members of the Kiwanis 


club in the background. 
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New Philadelphia, Ohio, 


Directs a Successful Kite Contest 


The second annual kite contest spon- 
sored by the Kiwanis Club of New 
Philadelphia last spring proved to be 
an outstanding success. The event was 
under the direction of the Committee on 
Boys and Girls Work, consisting of 
Richard Tucker, Carl E. Eichel, W. 
Verne Buchanon and John L. Brickels. 


This project was selected by the club 
because a kite contest teaches a boy 
to build something with his own hands, 
then gives him an opportunity to 
use and display his own creations, there- 
by providing satisfaction to himself and 
also entertainment to the spectators. 
The making and flying of kites has been 
found to be useful, skillful, healthful 
and beautiful. Since it also has the 
thrill of competitive sports, such con- 
tests have become very popular in many 
localities. The New Philadelphia event 
was even more interesting and larger 
than last year’s. 

Thirty-five individual prizes were 
given to the winners of the seven dif- 
ferent contests. All boys and girls of 
Tuscarawas County under 17 years of 
age were eligible for the contest. An 
interesting kite contest tabloid issued 
by the Kiwanis club in advance and dis- 
tributed throughout the county and to 
all the schools presented the rules, regu- 
lations, instructions in kite building, the 
official list of prizes and the various 
contests. 


Tonsil and Adenoid Clinic 


at Tallahassee, Florida 


Thirty-three Leon County youngsters 
are undoubtedly including the Talla- 
hassee Kiwanis club in their prayers 
these summer nights. Kiwanis is some- 
thing tangible to them—it is the differ- 
ence between a good, healthy body and 
one with diseased tonsils and adenoids. 

Converting Kiwanian Lon Bagnell’s 
recreation hall into an impromptu hos- 
pital, the club’s Committee on Under- 
Privileged Child conducted a_ tonsil 
clinic for two days recently. Working 
with the Leon County Health Unit, 
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Bottom picture: Judges in the kite contest 
which was sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of 
New Philadelphia, Ohio. Reading from_ left 
to right, are: J. Davis Wilson; Kiwanian E. H. 
Hanhart, Dover, Ohio; Mayor Arthur H. Wil- 
liams of New Philadelphia; Mayor Earl Lieser 
of Dover; and Mr. Deitrich, physical director, 


Y.M.C.A., Dover. Middle picture: One_ of 
the entries in the ‘‘largest kite’’ division. Top 
picture: Four of the first prize winners. 


Chairman F. E. Steinmeyer, Jr., 
“worked up” a list of 33 under-privi- 
leged children to be treated at the clinic. 

Members of the club took an active 
part in the activity by going after the 
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youngsters and their parents. In many 
instances the child or parent was nerv- 
ous and it fell to the lot of the Kiwan- 
ian sponsor to bolster up their spirits. 

Kiwanian Dr. Odis G. Kendrick per- 
formed the operations, assisted by an- 
other Kiwanian, Dr. L. J. Graves, with 
excellent results. Every child reacted 
most favorably and the county nurses 
reported no complications. 

Using every precaution, Chairman 
Steinmeyer and his committee borrowed 
cots from the local National Guard unit 
and established a first-class, temporary 
hospital in the big dance hall. The 
youngsters were kept there for about 
24 hours after the operation, under the 
trained eyes of the county nurses. The 
club furnished nourishment for the pa- 
tients and meals for the attending par- 
ents. 

Plans are under way now for an even 
larger clinic to be held some time in the 
fall, it is reported by the club’s com- 
mittee in charge. 


Second Annual Hobby Show 
at Lead, South Dakota 


Grown people and youngsters vied 
with each other in both size and quality 
of displays in the second hobby show 
staged by the Lead club. Over 200 ex- 
hibits were entered, some of which may 
be seen in the activities layout, page 
544. Prizes were awarded to all ex- 
hibitors whose displays showed neatness 
of arrangement, originality and real 
hobby value. Forty juvenile prizes of 
one dollar each and forty prizes of mer- 
chandise for adults were presented, 
President Walter R. Curnow doing the 
honors in this respect. 

For weeks prior to the show the com- 
munity paper gave extensive space to 
featuring various hobbies engaged in 
by various citizens of Lead. Interesting 
exhibits were on display in down town 
store windows, thus arousing interest 
in the hobby show. That the community 
was enthused about the show is shown 
by the fact that three thousand visitors 
visited the show during the three days 
of its duration. 

From a show for juveniles last year 











A view of the big tonsil and adenoid clinic conducted by the Kiwanis Club of Tallahassee, Florida. A large dance hall was converted into a ‘‘hospital’’ 
and 33 operations were performed. Kiwanian Dr. Odis Kendrick, who operated, and his assistant, Kiwanian Dr. L. J. Graves, are in the right 


foreground. 














The above photograph was taken at the presentation by the Kiwanis Club of Miami, Florida, to 
the Boy Scouts of y os no of the $3,000 administration building (shown in the background) for 
the new Boy Scout camp 10 miles southwest of Miami. The building was a project of the club’s 
Committee on Boys and Girls Work. The bronze tablet affixed to the stone marker reads: ‘‘Dedi- 
cated to American Youth by Miami Kiwanis Club, March 1938.’’ Immediately behind the stone are 
left, J. Newton Lummus, president of Dade County Council, Boy Scouts of America, who is also 
eo —— of the Miami club and_a former lieutenant governor; and right, President Leonard 

. Thomson. Next, to the right of President Thomson, is H. Clyde Townsend, chairman of the 
club's Committee on Boys and Girls Work. Next to Kiwanian Lummus, left, is A. S. McFarland, 

Scout executive, 
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A section of the annual flower and vegetable show sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of Monroe, 
Louisiana, showing a group of Kiwanians and part of the crowd of 2,500 visitors who viewed the 
exhibition on the opening day. 
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The past presidents of the Kiwanis Club of Greenville, Kentucky, had their day at a recent meeting 
when all of the past presidents of the club were present except Roy Short, now of Louisville, who 
was unable to attend. A very interesting program was presented, a review being given by each of 
the past presidents telling of the accomplishments during his administration. , Law row, left to 
right: Ford Lansden, 1928; R. O. Pace, 1929; J. L. Walker, now of Earlington, 1930; and L. B. 
Knight, 1931. Back row, left to right: Paul L. Pace, now of Hardinsburg, 1932; F. A. Hunter, 
1934, former lieutenant governor, now secretary of the club; T. O. Hall, 1935; C. W. Stooke, 1936; 
and M. B. McDonald, 1937. 
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with an entry of 45 displays to a show 
of over 200 entries is a creditable 
growth and a demonstration of the 
hobby interests of this community. 

The Kiwanis committee in charge of 
the show was made up of Orlan P. Cook, 
chairman, Clay C. Curran, A. J. Nelson, 
Albert F. Gushurst, Guy F. Zarbough 
and Arthur Welf. 


Annual Flower and Garden 
Show at Monroe, Louisiana 


Twenty-five hundred to 3,000 persons 
visited the annual flower and garden 
show sponsored by the Kiwanis Club 
of Monroe for two days. The exhibition, 
held each year for the past four years, 
is one of the major activities of the 
club’s Committee on Agriculture, of 
which §. A. Moss is chairman. The show 
serves to establish closer relations be- 
tween the rural and urban population 
of the region surrounding Monroe. Sixty 
clubs of rural community women codp- 
erate by displaying products of farm 
home flower and vegetable gardens. 

The show also demonstrates the ver- 
satile productivity of the soil and em- 
phasizes the possibilities of providing 
sustenance for the farmer and his fam- 
ily from his own resources. A few years 
ago the North Louisiana farmer de- 
voted his time and effort to growing cot- 
ton and corn, buying his foodstuffs at 
the retail store. That practice had 
tragic repercussions in the drouth year 
of 1930, when the farmers had to depend 
on the Red Cross for relief when crops 
burned up in 100 days of pitiless sun- 
shine. Today the rural areas have 
learned to provide against such emer- 
gencies and the Monroe Kiwanis club’s 
annual flower and vegetable exhibitions 
show how it can be done. This year over 
1.500 different items were entered in 
the show. More than 150 prizes, con- 
tributed by local merchants to the value 
of nearly $400, were awarded to suc- 
cessful competitors in the exhibition. 


Marietta, Georgia, 
Aids Recreational Council 


The Marietta club recently took for 
its objective the organization of a city 
recreational program. The directors, 
after many meetings with the committee 
chairmen of all committees, formed a 
special committee to be known as the 
Recreational Council. On this Council 
were appointed President William Tate, 
Elmore Smith and John McCollum of 
the Kiwanis club, with two members of 
the Rotary Club and two people repre- 
senting the WPA. 

This Council has been supervising all 
recreational activities and has _ been 
especially active in the formation of 
playgrounds in the city park for under- 
privileged children. The Council has 
supervised twilight softball, sand lot 
baseball, guild plays and dramas, pag- 
eants and a soap box derby. These ac- 
tivities will continue through the end 
of September. In all of its work the 
Council has been sponsored and aided 
by the Kiwanis Club of Marietta. 
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Philipsburg, Pennsylvania, 
Sponsors a New Boy Scout Troop 


One of the major interests of the Ki- 
wanis Club of Philipsburg is Boy Scout 
Troop 46 which it sponsors, Sixteen 
boys are enrolled in this troop, which 
was installed just recently with 45 Ki- 
wanians and guests present at the im- 
pressive installation meeting. The club’s 
Committee on Vocational Guidance 
made up of Harry I. Sieber, chairman, 
George McG. Fryberger, Samuel Z. 
Miller, Dr. Hollis J. Knepp and Ray- 
mond Maurer was in charge of the 
meeting. 

Assistant Boy Scout Executive Myril 
S. Hall of the Dubois District made the 
address of the evening. Ray Maurer, 
Moshannon District Boy Scout Chair- 
man, acted as master of ceremonies 
throughout the installation of the new 
troop. Scout Commissioner Frank E. 
Ehrenfeld, superintendent of public 
schools in Philipsburg, instructed the 
committeemen of the new troop in their 
duties and responsibilities and they 
were awarded membership cards and 
badges. The actual installation service 
was a candlelight ceremony in charge 
of Scoutmaster Jack Kanour and his 
Troop 45. The troop charter was pre- 
sented by Mr. Hall to President George 
H. Tay of the Kiwanis club. President 
Tay in turn presented the flag to the 
new troop. 


Burlington, lowa, Has 
Fifteenth Birthday 


Burlington observed the fifteenth an- 
niversary of its charter recently with 
most of the past presidents, from far 
and near, present. Mark Walsh, first 
president, reminisced about the early 
days and later blew out 15 candles on 
a birthday cake. 

One of the outstanding projects of 
the club is the raising of more than 
$1,000 annually with a minstrel show 
to provide milk for all under-privileged 
children in the Burlington schools who 
need it. In addition the club this year 
sponsored the 4-H Corn Club of Des 
Moines County and raised $316 to help 
pay for a full time agent for the club; 
paid for the memberships of several 
under-privileged boys at the Y.M.C.A.; 
contributed to the community chest; 
and bought two memberships in the 
Civic Music Association for deserving 
young people. 


St. Petersburg, Florida, and 
Portland, Maine, Exchange Programs 


An exchange of programs was re- 
cently arranged between the Kiwanis 
Clubs of St. Petersburg, Florida, and 
Portland, Maine. Motion pictures of 
Portland were shown in St. Petersburg 
and pictures of St. Petersburg were 
shown in Portland. The St. Petersburg 
film was 700 feet in length and was 
in technicolor. The film was made and 
paid for by the Kiwanis Club of St. 
Petersburg and will serve as the nucle- 
us for the building of what they expect 
will be a nation-wide exchange of pro- 
grams. 
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The Kiwanis Club of Philipsburg, Pennsylvania, is justly proud of the fine Boy Scout Troop 
which it recently organized. The above photograph was taken on the occasion of the installation 
service. 
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Last spring the various service organizations in Swift Current, Saskatchewan, proceeded with turning 
Swift Current into a ‘“‘Bearded City’? in order to advertise the rodeo which took place in July. 
A big majority of the Kiwanis club members grew beards and they had the above picture made. 








At the annual Delta Council Cub Scouts’ Rally, held this year on the Greenwood high school’s 
athletic field, the Greenwood Pack won second place out of entries from some seven or eight Delta 


cities. Rating was on 12 requirements, namely: attendance, inspection, 30-yard dash, 40-yard 

dash, 50-yard dash, package tying, flag relay, pyramid building, scrap book, model airplane 

whittling and wood carving and collections. Also in the picture, flanking and to the rear of 

the cubs, may be seen full-fledged scouts who are leaders in the various dens. The ladies in 

the rear are mothers, while Secretary Frank Everett and Cub Warner Wells are seen at the 
extreme rear, reading from left to right respectively. 














Members of the Kiwanis Club of Grand Forks, North Dakota, grouped around one of the exhibits 
at the third annual Kiwanis hobby show conducted by the club. 


Greetings were exchanged between 
the presidents of the clubs, Earl 
Grounds of the St. Petersburg club and 
Harold V. Bickford of the Portland 
club. Programs were arranged by Jo- 
seph A. Frohock, chairman of the St. 
Petersburg Club’s Committee on Pub- 
licity, who has a number of other plans 
in mind for the coming season. 


Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, Dedicates 
Plaque to Boy Scout 


A bronze plaque was dedicated by the 
Kiwanis Club of Bethlehem in memory 
of Boy Scout Paul Dickey at his grave 
on Memorial Day. Paul, who had been 
a member of Kiwanis Troop 27, Boy 
Scouts of America, was taken away by 
a recent illness. 

The dedication ceremony was opened 
with a prayer by Kiwanian Major 
Clarke Little of the Salvation Army. 
President Roderick R. Hauser of the 
Bethlehem club then gave to the mem- 
bers of the troop, Kiwanians, and the 
parents of the boy the following dedica- 
tory message: “It is fitting that on this 
Memorial Day, we, the members of the 
Kiwanis Club of Bethlehem, dedicate 
this bronze plaque to the memory of 
Paul Dickey, Boy Scout of Troop 27, as 
a token of our pledge to place on it this 
day each year a flag of the United 
States of America. 

“May this plaque endure forever—to 
stand as a symbol of the love and esteem 
which we Kiwanians, as citizens of 
Bethlehem, hold in our hearts for the 
youth of our community. 

“May the grave of this lad serve as 
a shrine where each year we may pray 
for the future leaders of the city.” 

Major Little then read a fitting poem, 
“The Meeting Place,” at the conclusion 
of which Kiwanian Scoutmaster Charles 





Deichman called on Scout Executive J. 
Jay Wilcox to lead the scout benedic- 
tion, which was followed by “Taps” 
played by the scout buglers. 


Grand Forks, North Dakota, 
Conducts Third Annual Hobby Show 
For the past three years the Kiwanis 
Club of Grand Forks, North Dakota, 
has sponsored a community hobby show. 
These shows have been arranged and 
financed entirely by the Kiwanis club. 
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to display the exhibits, comprising 1590 
collections and a large number of indi- 
vidual exhibits from residents of the 
city and surrounding territory. The 
show was open afternoons and evenings 
for three days. 

The hobby show is a non-profit under- 
taking and usually shows a small de- 
ficit. Admission fees of five cents for 
children and fifteen cents for adults are 
charged to assist in defraying the ex- 
pense, but more especially to exclude 
undesirable and uninterested persons 
who might make the handling of val- 
uable entries more difficult. The esti- 
mated value of exhibits this year was 
$6000. 

The Grand Forks Herald gives gen- 
erous publicity to these shows and radio 
broadcasts are made from the floor of 
the show through the courtesy of Sta- 
tion KFJM for the purpose of interest- 
ing the public. 

Members of the club act as hosts at 
the show and serve as a reception com- 
mittee to guide visitors and explain 
exhibits. Prizes are awarded for ex- 
cellence in four age levels, according to 
classified groups, divisions and sections. 











At the dedication service which took 
Dickey. i 


‘ , lace on Memorial Day at the grave of Boy Scout Paul 
Scout Troop No. 27 is under the sponsorship of the Kiwanis Club of Bethlehem, 


Pennsylvania. 


Their purpose has been to create and 
foster an interest in some worth-while 
hobby on the part of both old and young 
throughout the community with the 
hope that life-long habits of value may 
be established, providing especially in- 
terests for those who may now have en- 
forced leisure hours. 

This year the hobby show was held in 
the lower auditorium of the Central 
High School Building. A total of more 
than 400 running feet of tables served 
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Sixty-six boys and girls from sixty-six schools in Grand Rapids, Michigan, chosen to represent their 
school safety squads, were guests of the Kiwanis Club of Grand Rapids at one of its regular meetings. 


These prizes comprise five trophy cups, 
25 medals, and 200 ribbons. 

The 1938 show was managed by a 
special committee headed by F. A. 
Maides, with sub-committees in charge 
of special duties. 


Grand Rapids, Michigan, Entertains 
Sixty-Six Safety Squad Representatives 

For the past six years the Kiwanis 
Club of Grand Rapids has been spon- 
soring the junior safety squads of the 
public, parochial and private schools 
of the city in codperation with the 
Grand Rapids Safety Council. These 
squads see that the school children get 
to and from school in safety. They 
have superseded city police at many 
crossings and have relieved the city 
of considerable expense. 

In these six years the squads have 
been functioning, an estimated twenty- 
two million individual crossings at in- 
tersections have been made by children 
coming to and leaving schools without 
a single child fatality. Sixty-six schools 
now have these squads. 

Each of these squads sent its captain 
or some other member selected for 
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distinguished service, to the Kiwanis 
club’s annual luncheon given by the 
club to pay tribute to the squads for 
the splendid work which they are 
doing. Each of the 66 boys and girls 
chosen as a luncheon guest was called 
for and returned to his school by a 
Kiwanian, whose further responsibility 
it is to call on the squad at this school 
oceasionally to make inspections and 
to replace worn-out and lost equipment. 

At the luncheon meeting the boys and 
girls, not to mention the Kiwanians and 
the other guests, were entertained roy- 
ally by George W. Campbell, interna- 
tionally known song leader and philos- 
opher of wit. 


Binghamton, New York, 
Contributes to "Blood Banks" 


A chapter in medical history so far 
as this community is concerned was 
written when nearly 100 members of 
the Kiwanis Club of Binghamton placed 
themselves on record as available on 
an instant’s notice for blood donations 
in emergencies. The Kiwanians went 
one step further—they volunteered to 
contribute to the “blood banks” for the 
hospitals of the community. Under a 
process originated in Russia, blood for 
transfusion purposes can be preserved 
in “banks” for periods ranging up to 
30 days or more. In this manner, blood 
is available at all times in practically 
all emergencies. Patients who cannot 
afford a transfusion through profes- 
sional donors will be taken care of by 
the Kiwanians. 


Columbia, Missouri—Columbia, in 
its activity in rural and urban relations, 
reports that during March prizes, in- 
cluding rose bushes and spirea plants, 
were awarded in the Rural House Beau- 
tification project of the club. M. F. 
Miller is chairman of the Committee 
on Agriculture which directed this ac- 
tivity. 


War, West Virginia—The War club 
has been especially active in vocational 
guidance work. Other activities have 
included the securing of paving on the 
Bishop Newhall road; the furnishing of 
serum to several colored children; the 
furnishing of free treatment to two 
children with bone injuries; and the 
purchasing of books for the War li- 
brary. 


Maine—The Waterville 
club sponsors a school band, furnish- 
ing uniforms and equipment for the 
young musicians. This band is second 
to none in the state. The Kiwanians 
also sponsor and maintain the Water- 
ville swimming pool. 


Waterville, 


Tecumseh, Nebraska — A marble 
tournament was sponsored by the club 
for all children in the county. 


Spring City, Tennessee—The Spring 
City club is working with future farm- 
ers, furnishing 100 bushels of potatoes 
and pigs for pig clubs. 
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The Kiwanis Club of Binghamton, New York, is proud of the oo Kiwanis Club Quartette. 


Reading from left to right are: 
Congdon, first tenor; Robert D. Truesde 


Lester i; Kaley, composer of ‘ ; ] 
1, second tenor; J. Fenimore Leonard, baritone; President 


iwanis’’ and ‘“‘Builders’’; J. L. 


Paul! S. Sprout, bass; and Cecil D. Mastin, general manager of the W.N.B.F. Radio Station, located 
in Binghamton, who organized and directs the quartette. 


Orono, Maine—The annual “Eve- 
ning of Music” given by the Orono 
club is one of the outstanding events of 
the year in the community. The pro- 
ceeds go toward teeth corrections and 
tonsil operations, this work being made 
possible through the codperation of the 
district nurse. Under-nourished chil- 
dren have been supplied with milk and 
hot lunches have been furnished by the 
club for the grammar school boys and 
girls in the outlying districts. 


Chappaqua, New York—The club 
has arranged for an artist to copy the 
well-known painting, “The Doctor,” 
as the club’s permanent memorial to 
the late Dr. W. W. Mills, prominent 
New York District Kiwanian and a 
member of the Chappaqua club. The 
picture, when completed, will be hung 
in one of Chappaqua’s public build- 
ings. This is a permanent supplement 
to the club’s Mills Memorial Dental 
Clinic. 


Lonoke, Arkansas—Lonoke, in its 
encouragement of young men and 
women, invited the members of the 
high school boys’ and girls’ basketball 
teams to a dinner and program. 


Wellsville, Missouri—The secretary 
of the Wellsville club reports on the 
activity of the club’s Committee on 
Rural and Urban Relations and says 
that a community sale started in Janu- 
ary has grown by leaps and bounds. 
The sale had been held bi-monthly, its 
purpose to supply rural people with 
feeder hogs, stocker cattle and miscel- 
laneous necessities. In order to ren- 
der even greater service in this respect, 
this sale has been held weekly since the 
first of April. 


Iron Mountain, Michigan—At a re- 
cent ladies’ night meeting the Iron 
Mountain members gave a clever dra- 
matization of “Snow White and the 
Seven Dwarfs.” This was a splendid 
program and it made the meeting an 
outstanding one. 


New Albany, Indiana—Five thou- 
sand people were in attendance at the 
annual strawberry festival sponsored 
by the club. 


Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania — The 
Committee on Public Affairs took a 
leading part recently in promoting a 
concert of the Monroe County Sym- 
phony Orchestra. The club also did 
fine work in coéperating with the high 
school in preparing for the annual vo- 
cation day for boys and girls of Mon- 
roe County. Arrangements were made 
for the representation of 44 different 
vocations. Still another activity was 
the furnishing of two prizes to 4-H 
club winners. 


Morgan County, West Virginia—The 
club has been assisting in a movement 
to eliminate dangerous road and street 
conditions; has continued its support 
of The Pines and has secured additional 
buildings for the hospitalization of the 
crippled; has held clinics for crippled 
children; has been active in Scout work 
and in a movement against liquor ad- 
vertising methods; has been active in 
the work of a cancer clinic; and has 
sponsored a boy in a State Citizenship 
League. 


Covington, Ohio—The Kiwanis Club 
of Covington was very active in work- 
ing out plans for the annual Tri-State 
Celebration of Wayne’s Treaty with 
the Indians and this year’s celebration 
was the National Sesqui-centennial ob- 
servance, the event taking place in 
Covington. There were delegations 
present from Michigan, Indiana, IIli- 
nois and Kentucky. This was the first 
year that the Treaty celebration had 
ever been taken to a town of less than 
8,000 population. Covington, with its 
population of 2,000, has a rich his- 
torical background as well as a reputa- 
tion for putting on large celebrations 
in an efficient manner. 


Knoxville, Tennessee—The fresh air 
camp sponsored by the Knoxville club 
was opened on June 15. During the 
course of the summer approximately 
100 under-nourished children have 
been kept for an average of two weeks 
each at the camp. 


Meridian, Mississippi—The Meridian 
club is building an educational fund 
for assisting worthy young men and 
women to complete their education. 
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Fairmont Stages a Successful Dog Show 


By Dr. ERNEST L. YOST 


Member, Kiwanis Club of Fairmont, West Virginia 











APLY in March the 

club’s Ways and Means 

Committee was faced 
with the problem of rais- 
ing funds for the Under- 
Privileged Child Commit- 
tee. The year before « 
musical comedy had been 
given but the club felt that 
the returns were not in 
proportion to the amount 
of work and effort neces- 
sary to put on this type of entertain- 
ment, which also had to compete with 
a large number of other home talent 
productions in Fairmont. 

The Ways and Means Committee de- 
cided that it would find some activity 
that could be made an annual event 
and after considerable discussion and 
research it was decided to sponsor a 
dog show. Some outsiders who had 
had a little previous experience were 
drafted and after a lot of hard work 
on the part of the committee, the show 
was finally rounded into shape. Splen- 
did publicity was secured through three 
members of the Kiwanis club, the radio 
station manager, newspaper editor and 


San Marcos, Texas—Three years of 
diligent work by the Kiwanis Game 
Conservation Committee has now re- 
sulted in 55,000 acres of ranch land 
being set aside for a coéperative game 
and fish preserve. A sub-committee 
composed of Kiwanians and others has 
distributed more than 300,000 fish of 
various kinds to five rivers and creeks 
in this vicinity. 


Hamburg, lowa—The Kiwanis Club 
of Hamburg established a Peony Lane. 
The members planted peonies in 21 
blocks through their city along High- 
way 275. 


West Cleveland, Ohio—The club has 
been conducting a class in citizenship 
for 20 boys between the ages of 12 and 
15. 


A total of 119 dogs were entered in the very 
successful dog show which was conducted by 
the Kiwanis Club of Fairmont, West Virginia, 
for the benefit of its under-privileged child fund. 
Below are members of the Dog Show Commit- 
tee: Back row, left to right: Joe Anwyll, J. J. 
Cranewell, Robert Jenkins, Hugh Graham and 
QO. J. Kelchner. Front row, left to right: C. V. 
Redic, Edward J. Hunter, Bertram Cousins, Rus- 
sell Meredith and H. A. Stroud. 


-ublic utility manager. 
A total of 119 cogs were entered in 
the show, which was sanctioned by the 


American Kennel Club. The judges 
were Directors Joseph Darby and Wil- 
liam J. Moreland, Jr., of the Kiwanis 
Club of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, and 
they served to the satisfaction of all 
and at a great sacrifice of their own 
time. 

The show received the desired re- 
sults of raising money for the under- 
privileged child fund and in creating 
a large amount of interest in dog 
shows. During the show and immedi- 
ately afterward several leading busi- 
ness men of Fairmont suggested that 


Council Bluffs, lowa—The club offi- 
cially sponsored a boy scout circus with 
the entire membership codperating as 
well as persons outside of the club and 
with Secretary Everett N. Wright act- 
ing as general chairman. Between 800 
and 1,000 Boy Scouts, representing 
most of the towns in Southwestern 
Iowa, participated in the performance 
which was given in the city auditorium 
in the afternoon and in the evening. 
The two performances cleared approx- 
imately $200 for the benefit of the boy 
scout camp. 


McAllen, Texas—The club organized 
and carried out a three-day festival 
called “Days of 49” and it has deter- 
mined to make the affair an annual 
event. Proceeds of the festival are 
being used for under-privileged child 
work. 
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another year the show be 
given as a licensed point 
show. With this type of 
show the club could reason- 
ably expect to draw a great 
many out-of-state and out- 
of-town exhibitors, not only 
making it a worth-while 
project for the Kiwanis 
Club of Fairmont, but also 
creating an activity that 
will be of great value. 

At the present time plans are being 
made to form a permanent Fairmont 
Kennel Club composed of dog lovers. 
Plans are also being made to have a 
two-day show in April, 1939, and 
inasmuch as the show this year paid 
for $250 worth of equipment, it is a 
foregone conclusion that next year’s 
show will be very profitable to the 
club. 

As soon as the date for the 1929 
show is decided upon, Fairmont Kiwan- 
ians hope that they will be flooded with 
entries from neighboring Kiwanis club 
members, making it necessary for them 
to rent larger quarters for next year’s 
show. 


Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario—Having 
raised sufficient funds to finance the 
project, the members of the club, ac- 
companied by 17 other community- 
minded citizens, went out to Camp 
Pauwating, Island Lake, and under the 
guidance of Kiwanian John McLarty, 
erected three sleeping lodges for the 
boys’ camp. All one afternoon and eve- 
ning hammers and saws were busy. 
Afterwards the club entertained its 
assistants. 


Nashville, Tennessee—The Nashville 
club sponsored a “Boys’ Day in Citi- 
zenship.” The program included a 
parade for all Scouts and speeches by 
the governor and mayor, after which 
a Kiwanian escorted each Scout to 
either federal, state, county, or city 
office where he served as that officer 
for one hour. 
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IN BRIEF 


A Pleasing Expression of Codperation 

From Past President William O 
Harris of Los Angeles comes an inter- 
esting bit of information from the Im- 


perial Valley. When addressing the 
joint Chambers of Commerce of the 
Imperial Valley at a meeting at El 


Centro where were principal business 
interests of the towns of the Valley, he 
noticed special cards placed at the 
plates of each Kiwanian in attendance 
at the banquet. The cards said, “At 
this place is a Kiwanian codperating 
with his Chamber of Commerce as a 
BUILDER of EL CENTRO.” “My con- 
tact with the Valley,” writes Past Pres- 
ident Harris, “covering a period of 
many years indicates that our Kiwanis 
clubs have exerted tremendous influence 
in the building up of the Imperial Val- 
ley. This card is just a pleasing ex- 
pression of the codperation which exists 
between Kiwanis clubs and the Chamber 


of Commerce.” 
© 


Here's a Good Suggestion 

The Ogden, Utah, club has inaugur 
ated a sort of auxiliary to their week 
ly bulletin. It is a little pamphlet 
known as the “Kiwanis Hour’ and in 
this pamphlet each week there are pic- 
tures of from one to four of the mem- 
kers together with short biographica} 
write-ups. Birthday greetings and 
other items of interest are included 


© 
Eighty Years Young! 


A charter member of the Kiwanis 
Club of Vancouver, British Columbia, 
and still very much of an active mem- 
ber, Rev. Dr. Jas. S. Henderson was 
presented with a framed illuminated 
address, signed by 18 living past presi 
dents of the Vancouver club on the oc- 
casion of his 80th birthday anniver- 
sary, June 11. He joined Kiwanis 
in 1919 when the Vancouver club 





Past President B. George Hansuld (left) the first secretary of the Kiwanis 
Club of Vancouver, is presenting testimonial to Rev. Dr. 4 = 


on the occasion of his 80th birthday. 


Vancouver club, stands at Dr. Henderson’s left. 


received its charter and has _ had 


an attendance over 80% ever since. 
is affectionate- 


The “Doctor” as he 
ly called by his 
fellow members is 
very much of a 
man’s man. When 
called upon to 
give his classifi- 
cation in open 
meeting he de- 
scribes his avoca- 
tion as “sky pi- 
lot.” Indicative of 
his alertness and 
activity is the 
fact that in his 
80th year he was 


chosen Grand 
Master of the 
Masonic Lodge 


for British Co- 
lumbia, and his 
duties take him 
to the far corners 
of the province. 


© 


They Know Kiwanis in Lonoke 

Out at Lonoke, Arkansas, the entire 
community knows the day and hour 
when the Kiwanis club meets. At 
twelve o’clock on Wednesdays the town 
fire siren announces the good news 
that it is time to get to the Kiwanis 
meeting. This is excellent publicity for 


Kiwanis. 
© 


Via "'Pick-a-Back" to Montreal 


An issue of the London, England. 
Daily Express dated Wednesday, July 
20, was presented to the Kiwanis club 
of Montreal at a recent luncheon meet- 
ing. The presentation was made by Ki- 
wanian Armitage M. Layton upon ¢e- 
livery by the Mercury after its epoch- 
making crossing of the Atlantic Ocean. 
The Mercury ‘s a “pick-a-back” plane. 


© 


Try Scrambling 
Your Ostrich 


Like father like son. 


Eggs 
Scrambled  os- 
trich eggs were 


served at a recent 
meeting of the St 
Augustine, Flori- 
da, Kiwanis club. 
The eggs were 
furnished through 
the courtesy of F. 
Charles Usina, 
Jr.. of the St. Au- 


gustine Ostrich- 
s. 8. Henderson Alligator Farm 

Dr. Murray Blair, president of the & ee 
who was in 





= a habok , 
Prof. J. H. Purks, left, is 
president of the Kiwanis Club of Madison, Geor- 
gia, and that same position is held in the Kiwanis 
Club of Vicksburg, Mississippi, by 

Kendrick Purks, right. 
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charge of the program for the day. The 
St. Augustine Kiwanis club claims the 
distinction of being the only club in Ki- 


wanis Interna- 
tional to have 
been served with 
this delicacy. A 
check-up showed 
that not a single 
member had 
missed the oppor- 
tunity of eating 
his allotment of 
the eggs. 


© 
A Day in the Life 
of a Lieutenant 
Governor 


Lieutenant 
Governor Paul F. 
(Jerry) Niehaus 
of Chelsea, Mich- 
igan, spent a 
busy day on 
March 21, the 
first day of 
spring. He at- 
tended a_ break- 
fast meeting at seven  o’clock in 
the morning with the South Lyon club, 
made an official visitation with the 
Wayne club at twelve o’clock noon and 
had charge of the 14th Anniversary 
Program of the Chelsea club, of which 
he is secretary, incidentally, at seven 
o’clock in the evening. He stopped to 
see President Joseph J. Schnebelt at 
Dexter on the way to South Lyon and 
visited with Vice President J. R. Hop- 
kins of Ypsilanti on his way to Wayne. 
Just to round out the day then he 
bowled with the Chelsea Kiwanis Team 
in the Chelsea League in the evening. 

—MICHIGAN BUILDER FOR MAY. 


SERRE shew 


his son Dr. 





SUNSET 


Review a golden sunset, 

At the close of perfect day, 
Brings us to realization, 

Life is ended in that way. 


if in our life there's color, 
And to the world we give, 

There's a certain satisfaction, 
Which makes us glad to live. 


So if it's not impossible, 
In this life's shortened span, 
Let us work a bit for others, 
And be a friend to man. 


Thus, leaving a beautiful horizon 
In closing life's short day, 
Then you'll live in lives of others 
You meet along the way. 
JASPER WELBURN, 
Member, Kiwanis Club, Albion, Nebr. 
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Kiwanians Win Honors 


Two members of the Kiwanis Club of 
Tuscaloosa, Alabama, received honor- 
ary degrees at the University of Ala- 
bama Commencement. James A. An- 
derson, past district governor, eminent 
historian and a leader in Alabama Mu- 
seums received the degree of Doctor of 
Literature. Dr. John M. Gallalee, im- 
mediate past president of the club, re- 
ceived the degree of Doctor of Science. 


Kiwanian Fred M. Michelsen, Salt 
Lake City, was elected Vice President 
of the Utah State Bankers Associa- 
tion. Herbert A. Snow was elected 
to the Board of Governors of the Salt 
Lake Chamber of Commerce. There 
are five Kiwanians on the Board, pre- 
sided over by a past president of Ki- 
wanis as president, namely, Chas. N. 
Fehr. 


Kiwanian Harold E. Stassen of the 
South Saint Paul, Minnesota, club was 
nominated as the Republican candidate 
for Governor of Minnesota by an over- 
whelming majority. 


Rev. William M. Case, Reno, Nevada, 
was awarded a Doctor of Divinity de- 
gree by the college of Idaho at Cald- 
well. 





Kiwanian Houston Payne of Shaw- 
nee, Oklahoma, who has furnished his 
district with many fine pictures of the 
Shawnee “Little Olympics,’’ was re- 
cently elected President of the South- 
western Professional Photographers 
Association comprising the States of 
Oklahoma, Texas, Louisiana, Arkan- 
sas and New Mexico. 


Proud of charter member Henry F. 
Keller, just elected President of the 
Guild of Prescription Opticians of 
America, is the Bridgeport, Connecti- 
cut club. The Guild is composed of 
leading opticians in 65 states and 
provinces throughout the United States 
and Canada. 


Past President Clarence C. Ailes, 
Wilkinsburg, Pennsylvania, was elected 
President of the Chamber of Com- 


merce, 


Dr. J. Hugh Jackson, Immediate past 
president of the Kiwanis Club of Palo 
Alto, California, and 1937 chairman 
of the International Committee on 


Business Standards, was elected Pres- 
ident of the National Association of 
Cost Accountants at its nineteenth an- 
nual convention held in Chicago dur- 
ing the third week of June. Having 
over 7,000 prominent public account- 
ants, comptrollers and executive cost 
accountants in its membership, the 
N.A.C.A. is the largest accounting or- 
ganization in the United States. It 
has been a pioneer in the development 
of accounting as a major tool of man- 
agement control. Dr. Jackson is Dean 
of the Graduate School of Business 
and Acting Comptroller of Leland 
Stanford Junior University. 


Martin L. Dawson, past president of 
the Elma, Washington club, has been 
elected President of the Washington 
State Funeral Directors’ Associations. 


Past International President William 
O. Harris of Los Angeles, California, 
is now in charge of all Federal Housing 
Administration educational and _ pro- 
motional activities in Southern Cali- 
fornia and Arizona, covering the 
financing of homes, modernization, 
large scale housing and the recently 
announced farm building financing. 


Kiwanian Wm. J. Moran of Norris- 
town, Pennsylvania, has been reélected 
president of the Montgomery County 
Council for Social Welfare and Past 
President Robert J. Gottschall was re- 
elected president of the Montgomery 
County Tuberculosis and Public Health 
Society. 


Kiwanian Merlin H. Hunter, mem- 
ber of the Champaign-Urbana, Illinois 
club, who has served the University of 
Illinois in the capacity of professor 
of economics, has been named head of 
the department of economics. Profes- 
sor Hunter is an authority on taxation 
and governmental finance and is well 
known as a lecturer on tax problems. 


Congratulations to Dr. Robert B. 
Thomas of Huntington, West Virginia, 
who has been elected to the presidency 
of the State Osteopathic Association. 


Immediate Past President Martin 
Gehringer, Ridgewood, Brooklyn, New 
York, was awarded the “Queen’s Crown” 
by the Cleveland Circle of Grover 
Cleveland High School. The award 
is a gold medal for “distinguished 
service, without compensation, in the 
field of education, philanthropy and 
public service.” 


Kiwanian Joe Smith of Abilene, 
Texas, has recently been elected presi- 
dent of the Abilene Underwriters’ As- 
sociation for the ensuing year. 


International Secretary Parker is 
a member of the Radio Advisory Com- 
mittee of The Town Hall in New York 
City to give assistance in the develop- 
ment of programs for “America’s Town 
Meeting of the Air,’”’ conducted for 
twenty-six weeks each season over the 
NBC network. The next season will 
be the fourth and the popularity and 
significance of these programs are evi- 
denced by the fact that the network 
over which they are broadcast has been 
increased from fourteen to fifty-seven 
stations. 





President Edwin S. Dorcus of Elk- 
ton, Maryland, who serves as treasurer 
of Cecil County, has been elected Pres- 
ident of the Elkton Banking and Trust 
Company. “The Black Doll,” Univer- 
sal murder mystery picture success, 
is taken from the novel of the same 
name which was written by Kiwanian 
William Edward Hayes of Elkton. 
“Strange Chronicle,” a new novel by 
Kiwanian Hayes will be a Crime Club 
release from the publishing house of 
Doubleday Doran. Horace B. Lilley, 
past president of the Elkton club and 
now its secretary, was appointed the 
lay member of the Young People’s De- 
partment of the Executive Council in 
the Diocese of Easton, Protestant Epis- 
copal Church. Capt. Russell M. 
George has been named Superintend- 
ent of Public Works. 





On the occasion of his 75th birth- 
day Kiwanian John A. Gunn of Des 


Moines, Iowa, received a diamond 
studded Kiwanis lapel button from 
his club. 


Dr. Robinson Bosworth, East St. 
Louis, Illinois, was re-elected to the Na- 
tional Tuberculosis Association Board. 


Kiwanian John P. McGrath of High- 
land Park Club, Brooklyn, New York, 
has been elected president of the 


Cathedral Club, one of Brooklyn’s lead- 
ing organizations of Catholic laymen. 
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Friends of Arthur Giles Bishop of 
Flint, Michigan, will be glad to learn 
that he has been made an honorary 
member of the club. This dean of 
Michigan bankers will this year com- 
plete 65 years with Genesee County 
Savings of which he is now active chair- 
man. He likewise is dean of the direc- 
torate of General Motors Corporation 
having played an important part in the 
early years of the automotive indus- 
try. Mr. Bishop is one of Flint’s most 
generous benefactors and his interest 
has done much in the development of 
aviation. He donated the Flint airport 
which is named in his honor. He is a 
staunch supporter of the Kiwanis health 
camp. He is one of the University of 
Michigan’s oldest living “M” men, hav- 
ing played baseball at Ann Arbor in 
1871. He graduated in 1873 and last year 
when he celebrated his 86th birthday 
more than four hundred Michigan men 
were his dinner guests. 





Dr. Charles Barton, a director in the 
Southeast Los Angeles Kiwanis club, is 
the author of “How it Feels to be Bit- 
ten by a Black Widow Spider” which 
was published in the June issue of Nat- 
ural History Magazine, the official pub- 
lication of the American Society of 
Natural History. This article described 
how a very sick doctor was his own 
patient, and received full column re- 
views in over thirty metropolitan news- 
papers in the United States. Dr. Bar- 
ton is Assistant City Health Officer of 
Los Angeles and writes extensively as 
a hobby. 


Here are two items from New Haven, 
Connecticut. Herbert C. Clish was 
elected President of the Dixwell Ave- 
nue Community House for under-privi- 
leged colored people, and Oliver V. 
Ober was re-elected President of the 
Chamber of Commerce. 


Dr. Ernest G. Bashor, Immediate 
Past Governor of the California- 
Nevada District, of Los Angeles, has 
been appointed to the State Board of 


Osteopathic Examiners by Governor 
Frank F. Merriam, member of the 
Long Beach club. 


Dr. J. H. Groseclose, Oak Cliff, 
Dallas, Texas, has been made Presi- 
dent-elect of the Texas Hospital Asso- 
ciation for 1939. In 1936 Dr. Grose- 
close was made a Fellow of the Amer- 
ican College of Hospital Administra- 
tors. 


Wichita Falls, Texas, Kiwanians are 
doing things in behalf of safety. Dr. 
Theodore Hyde was elected President 
of the Local Safety Council; Ralph D. 


Eyer, Secretary-Treasurer and Cap- 
tain of “T’? Men; Jack Jeffus appointed 
member of the Governor’s Safety 
Committee; Past President Oscar R. 
Burden is Chairman of the Chamber 
of Commerce Safety Committee. These 
Kiwanians headed a delegation to the 
first state-wide meeting at Fort Worth 
last June. 


Past President Lynwood H. Wilson 
was elected Mayor of Crewe, Virginia, 
defeating Kiwanian T. P. Harwood by 
two votes. 


Dr. Paul H. Hemphill, president of 
the Pawhuska, Oklahoma club, has been 
placed in command of the new Medical 
Guard Unit for Osage County, receiv- 
ing the rank of Captain. 


Marcellus M. Ramsey, member at 
Roanoke, Virginia, was elected first 
vice president of the Virginia League 
of Local Building and Loan Associa- 
tions. 


The Arkansas Crippled Children’s 
Society has honored Past President 
Robert J. Rhinehart, Pine Bluff, by 
making him president of that organ- 
ization. 


Lieutenant Governor J. Clark Sellers 
and Mrs. Sellers of Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, spent the month of August in 
London, England. 


Former International Trustee and 
Past Governor Charles S. Donley of 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, has _ been 
made chairman of a new Transporta- 
tion Research Commission to study 
and coordinate all rail, water, highway 
and air facilities of Pittsburgh. The 
appointment was made by Mayor C. 
D. Scully, a member of the Pittsburgh 
Club. 


Louis Hagey, member at Brantford, 
Ontario, won the By-Election for the 
Provincial Parliament held in Brant- 
ford in July. 


All members of the Independent Or- 
der of Odd Fellows will be interested 
in knowing that Kiwanian Carl H. 
Dietze, Jr., of Newark, New Jersey, 
has been elected and installed as Grand 
Master of the Grand Lodge, I.0.0.F. 
of New Jersey. 

Trustee 


Former International 


Claude A. Dock of the Northwest De- 
troit, Michigan, club has been ap- 


pointed a member of the Board of Man- 
agers of the Michigan State Fair by 
Governor Murphy. 


From Columbus, Mississippi, we 
learn that Past President James O. 
Slaughter is President of the Chamber 
of Commerce. Also that Dr. Burney 
L. Parkinson, President of Mississippi 
State College for Women and a mem- 
ber of the club, has recently had addi- 
tional honors bestowed on him in edu- 
cational circles. 
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Carl R. Evered, Camden, New Jer- 
sey, has been elected President of the 
Camden County Chamber of Com- 
merce. 


Henry Brink, Ashtabula, Ohio, was 
elected trustee of the Ashtabula Com- 
munity Fund, Inc. Dr. Carl Pearson, 
member of the same club, was elected 
President of the Northeastern Ohio 
Dental Society. 


Immediate Past President Dr. James 
P. Bowers, Monrovia, California, was 
elected President of the Monrovia Ele- 
mentary School Board. 


George Perez, Eureka, California, 
has been appointed a Commissioner by 
the Eureka Council Boy Scouts of 
America. 


Garrett Vander Hooning of Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, club has been electec 
President of the National Association 
of Retail Grocers. 


Kiwanians of North Wilkesboro, 
North Carolina, club are proud of the 
fact that their Secretary, T. E. Story, 
holds seventeen offices in church, civic 
and professional organizations. His 
activities as a community leader in- 
clude, in addition to his work as secre- 
tary of his club, the superintendency of 
the Wilkes school district. He has 
started his fifteenth year as head of 
the Wilkesboro school. He has been 
Secretary of the North Wilkesboro Ki- 
wanis Club for seven years. 


The advertising agency of Syverson- 
Kelly, Inc., Spokane, Washington, has 
been selected with two Seattle agencies 
to handle the advertising of the Wash- 
ington State Progress Commission for 
the next year, it has been announced 
from Olympia. Head of the Syver- 
son-Kelly Agency is A. H. Syverson, 
former International Trustee and Past 
Governor of the Pacific-Northwest Dis- 
trict at the time of the Seattle Con- 
vention in 1928. Kiwanian Syverson 
becomes vice president of the agency 
affiliation which will handle Washing- 
ton’s aggressive advertising program. 


Congratulations to Nelson S. Cub- 


berley of Trenton, New Jersey, who 
was recently elected vice president of 
Jersey 


the New Association of Life 


Underwriters. 





Kiwanian Michael F. Morrissey has 
been chief of police longer than any 
other chief in the history of the police 
department of Indianapolis, Indiana. 
He has been chief for the past seven 
years. 








July—Musical Duet from Valley; 
Musical Program. Speaker, Dr. George 
Fox, Rabbi; “Spirit of ’76 and Today.” 
Speaker, Dr. Frank S. Lloyd; “Physical 
Education.” Speaker, Pat Winston; 
“State Highway Code.” Speaker, “Nig” 
Borleske; “Pacific Northwest Athletics.” 

August—Speakers, Club delegates; 
“International Convention.” Speaker, 
Lloyd Morgan; “Fireman’s Duties.” 
Speaker, Hon. F. Trafford Taylor; “Ki- 
wanis Activities.” Speaker, Phil Hink- 
ley; “Wings over Africa.” 

September—Speaker, Harry G. John- 
son; “Astronomical Discoveries.’”’ Speak- 
er, Hon. Charles H. Leavy; “Sidelights 
on Nation’s Capital.” Speaker, Frank 
P. Weaver; “Business Man and Con- 
stitution.” Speaker, Jean Dempster; 
“The Eskimos.” Speaker, J. J. Rosen- 
field; “Moving Pictures.” 

October—Speaker, Margaret Hig- 
gins; “China Warfare.” Speaker, High 
School Principal; “What High School 
Students Should Know.” Moving Pic- 
ture; “Finny Fighters.” Speaker, D. R. 
Phelps; “Proper Use of Meat.” 

November—Speaker, E. K. Barnes; 
“Spokane Hockey.” Speaker, Ernest 
Falbo; “Citizenship.” Speaker, Percy 
Pharr; “African Experiences.” Speaker, 
C. C. Dill; “Radio’s Future.” 

December—Speaker, Dr. Richard 
Fiessler; “European Conditions.’’ 
Speaker, Sanford Bates; “Boys Clubs 
of America.” Speaker, Houston Mc- 
Croskey; “Potatoes and Pigs.” Speaker, 
High School Coach; “Good Sportsman- 
ship.” Sons and daughters of Kiwan- 
ians; Entertainment. 

3. INTER-CLUB RELATIONS 

Club had 17 inter-club meetings dur- 
ing year. 

January 5—14 Kiwanians and wives 
attended Spokane Valley Annual Ban- 
quet. Immediate Past President In- 
stalled officers. 

January 7—22 members from 5 other 
clubs guests at our Annual Banquet. 

February 17—18 members attended 
Annual Growers’ Conference at Spo- 
kane Valley club. 

March 1—5 attended meeting at New- 
port, 50 miles distant. Secretary was 
speaker of the day. 

March 12 (noon)—7 attended meet- 
ing at Colville 84 miles distant. Fur- 
nished speaker. 

March 12 (night)—Same evening 5 
of above 7 attended meeting at Tekoa 
to arrange for charter presentation; 45 
miles distant. 

March 26—30 attended Tekoa Char- 
ter Presentation. 

April 8—66 members from 43 differ- 
ent clubs attended Annual Educational 
Meeting at Spokane. 

April 23—Group of 29 Kiwanians and 
wives attended Divisional Conference at 
Colfax. 

May 17—47 members and families, 
total of 110, attended Spokane Valley 
Anniversary. 138 clubs represented. 475 
present. 


(From page 535) 


May 27—Inter-club picnic at Health 
Center. 16 members from 4 other clubs 
in attendance. 

June 21—Group of 40 attended All 
Kiwanis Night at Newport, 50 miles 
distant. Put on program. 

June 30—Group of 7 attended Valley 
inter-club meeting at Kiwanis Health 
Center. 

July 15—75 members and wives at- 
tended inter-club picnic at Camp Swey- 
olakan. Two other clubs in attendance. 

August 19—20 from 10 other clubs 
present at inter-club ladies’ meeting for 
International President Taylor. 200 
present. 

October 28—Group of 70 Kiwanians 
and wives attended inter-club Hal- 
loween party at Medical Lake. 26 pres- 
ent from Spokane Valley. 

November 28—10 clubs from Division 
VI attended Lieutenan Governors’ 
School of Instruction at Spokane. Total 
in attendance 52. 

Lieutenant governor, member of club, 
installed officers at three of the clubs in 
Division VI. Eight speakers addressed 
other clubs. Eight hundred fifty-eight 
members visited other clubs and we 
entertained 446 visitors during year. 


4. COMMITTEES 

Twenty-one club committees func- 
tioned actively. Club directors met each 
Monday noon. One evening meeting 
each month at which committee chair- 
men submitted written reports of their 
month’s activities. 

Attendance Committee—Met weekly. 
Sent two notices to absentees and con- 
ducted a caravan each week to Spokane 
Valley Club on Wednesday for make- 
ups. 

Kiwanis Education Committee—Met 
twice monthly. New members required 
to attend course of five lessons, before 
being formally introduced to club. 

Kiwanis Brother Committee—Met 
twice monthly except during summer 
when meetings were held once a month. 

Inter-Club Committee—Met on call. 
Seventeen meetings with other clubs. 

Agriculture Committee—Met on call. 
Worked in close codperation with Coun- 
ty 4-H Club agent, who assisted in 
working out an enlarged program. 

Boy Scout Committee—Met monthly. 
Sponsored two Boy Scout troops. 

Membership and Classification Com- 
mittee—Met semi-monthly. Added 
twelve new members for net gain of one. 

Program Committee—Met weekly. 
Arranged weekly programs, annual pic- 
nie and annual installation banquet. 

Publicity Committee—City editor 
headed committee and secured valuable 
publicity. 

Under-Privileged Child Committee— 
Handled affairs of Kiwanis Health Cen- 
ter. 

Campfire Committee—Met regularly 
in March to arrange for Annual Grand 
Campfire Council for 1500 girls from 
Spokane and surrounding territory. Met 
in June and July to prepare for Annual 
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Campfire Picnic. 

Pensioned Mothers’ Home Committee 
—Almost daily contact with mothers 
and children in club’s homes. Adminis- 
tered Kiwanis Educational Endowment 
Fund. 

Laws and Regulations Committee— 
Met on call. 

Vocational Guidance Committee—Met 
on call. 

Citizenship Committee—Met on call. 
Arranged for publication of Citizenship 
Manual. Had representation at all fed- 
eral examinations of aliens for citizen- 
ship. 

Public Affairs Committee—Met on 
call. Codperated with other civic organ- 
izations. 

Music Committee—Merged with Pro- 
gram Committee. 

Finance Committee—Prepared an- 
nual budget. Made periodical examina- 
tions of club finances and reported to 
board. 

Good Will and Grievance Committee— 
Met on call. Featured members who had 
received civic honors. 

House and Reception Committee— 
Met weekly. Cared for 446 Kiwanis 
guests. 

Sports Committee—Met on eall. 
Staged golf, bowling and softball con- 
tests with five other Spokane service 
clubs. 

Sunshine Committee —Contacted 
members who were ill and arranged to 
send flowers to them. 


5. SOCIAL ACTIVITIES 

January 7—Annual Banquet and In- 
stallation of officers. Two hundred sev- 
enty-two present including 125 ladies. 

April 8—Host to 60 Kiwanians, dele- 
gates to Inland Empire Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

April 15—Ladies’ Day: excellent pro- 
gram by film actor from Hollywood. 

April 29—Group of 29 members and 
wives attended Annual Divisional Con- 
ference at Colfax. 

May 17—One hundred ten members 
and wives attended inter-club ladies’ 
night at Ambassador Club, Spokane 
Valley. 

May 27—Annual picnic at Health 
Center. Three hundred present. One 
hundred twenty-five ladies. Four clubs 
represented. Little Brothers guests. 

June 10—Spokane Kiwanis host to 
Spokane Active Club. 

June 17—Joint meeting Spokane Ki- 
wanis and Rotary Clubs. 

June 17—Group of 150 Kiwanians 
and wives met International Conven- 
tion delegates from California and Pa- 
cific-Northwest at train, drove them 
around the city and provided entertain- 
ment and banquet followed by dancing 
until they left at midnight. $183 ex- 
pended. 

July 15—Group of 25 attended inter- 
club ladies’ night picnic at Camp 
Sweyolakan. 

July 22—Joint meeting Spokane Ki- 
wanis and Rotary Club. 
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August 12—Group of 50 members and 
wives held annual party at Kiwanis 
Health Center honoring Mrs. Galland, 
one of donors of Health Center. 

August 19—Ladies’ Day and Inter- 
club party honoring International Pres- 
ident Trafford and Mrs. Taylor. Pres- 
ident and his wife were also guests of 
club officers and children at the Health 
Center for breakfast on Thursday 
morning, August 19. 

October 7—Ladies’ Day to hear two 
young ladies just returned from China. 

October 28—Seventy members and 
wives joined Spokane Valley club in an- 
nual trip to Custodial School at Med- 
ical Lakes (25 miles distant). 

December 9—Ladies’ Day. One hun- 
dred ladies present to hear Sanford 
Bates, National Boys’ Club head. 

December 23—Annual holiday party 
for Kiwanis Little Brothers. Forty-two 
Little Brothers were in attendance. 

December 30—Annual party for sons 
and daughters of Kiwanians. Meeting 
conducted entirely by children. 








Sports 

Golf—Held annual club golf tourna- 
ment and annual Kiwanis-Rotary tour- 
nament. Kiwanis won 6 of 11 contests 
between the two clubs. One has been 
tied. Expended $16.46 on golf. 

Bowling—Entered two teams in Serv- 
ice Club Bowling League in both winter 
and fall tournaments. Paid $32.50 en- 
trance fees Washington State Bowling 
Congress. $13.50 prize donated to club. 

Softball—Entered team in Service 
Club Softball League. Finished second. 
Expended $10 on this activity. 

Host to Basketball Champions—April 
1, acted as host to 12 Washington State 
College Basketball Champions of Pa- 
cific Northwest. 


6 RELATION TO DISTRICT AND 
NATIONAL 

Observed Anniversary Week, All Ki- 
wanis Night, Constitution Week. 

District Governor—Installed club offi- 
cers Jan. 7. Made 6 visits to Spokane 
club during year. 

Club Members, Lieutenant Governor 
and International Trustee—Members of 
club served as lieutenant governor and 
International trustee. 

Official Visit from Lieutenant Gover- 
nor—Club’s official visit made by lieu- 
tenant governor, April 22. Board of Di- 
rectors officially visited April 26. 

Divisional Conference—Twenty-nine 
attended Divisional Conference at Col- 
fax on May 23. 

Conventions—Six representatives at 
International Convention. Sixteen rep- 
resentatives at District Convention. 
Member addressed convention. Several 
members acted on convention commit- 
tees. 

Lieutenant Governor to International 
Convention—Advanced $125, one-half 
required amount, to send lieutenant gov- 
ernor to Indianapolis Convention. 

Divisional and Club Schools of In- 
structicn—Sponsored Divisional School 
of Instruction November 30. Fifty pres- 
ent from all but one of 11 clubs in divi- 
sion. Club School of Instruction held 
for directors and committee members. 


INTER- 


Alive to Sponsoring Opportunities— 
Spckane’s eentral location enables it to 
coéperate closely with other 10 clubs in 
division in sponsoring work. Made sev- 
eral trips to assist Pullman club in spon- 
soring new club at Tekoa, Washington. 
Large group attended charter presenta- 
tion. Presented Canadian flag. 

General—All monthly, semi-annual, 
and special reports to district and Inter- 
national and all district and Interna- 
tional dues and magazine subscriptions 
have been forwarded promptly. 


SECTION B 
Activities 
Including Those On International Ob- 
jectives, Public Affairs, ete. 

(The Spokane club is exercising the 
option of reporting on four activities: 
Under-Privileged Child, Boys’ and Girls’ 
Work, Rural and Urban Relations and 
Miscellaneous Activities. Citizenship 
and Vocational Guidance are included 
under Miscellaneous.) 


1. UNDER-PRIVILEGED CHILD 

A. Spokane Kiwanis Health Center (7th year) 
(a) General 

One hundred seventeen boys and gir!s 
from Pensioned Mothers’ homes at Ki- 
wanis Health Center for 8 weeks’ ard 3 
days’ camping period. $258 spent im- 
proving grounds. $2,447.50 pledged and 
100% paid by club members for main- 
tenance. 
(b) Annual Clinic for the 7th Year 

Sunday, May 2, 11 club doctors and 
dentists with 31 nurses and other as- 
sistants spent the entire morning exam- 
ining 59 boys and 61 girls from Pen- 
sioned Mothers’ homes to select those 
most in need of camp assistance. Re- 
sults of examinations recorded on charts 
as in former years. Following clinic, 24 
tonsils and adenoids removed, 65 chil- 
dren given dental attention and 10 had 
glasses fitted. Three other special oper- 
ations prov-ded. 
(c) Camp Open Eight Weeks and Three 

Days 

Camp open June 24 to August 23. 
Staff of 7 persons. Fifty-seven boys 
and 60 girls attended. Average gain of 
campers 4.19 pounds. Total éxpense of 
camp $1,912.40. 
(d) Roof Painted 

$47 spent for new roof paint. 
(e) Donations 

Spokane Valley club donated fruit, 
vegetables, milk to the value of $50. 

Spokane County Welfare Federation 
provided food and supplies to the valu 
of $100. 

Bread was furnished without cost by 
former member. Value of $50. 
(f) Professional Services 

Club doctors supervised care of chil- 
dren at camp. Conservative estimate of 
examinations, operations and medical 
attention provided during year, $2000; 
dental care, $300. 
(g) Weekly Programs Supplied 

Special Entertainment Committee 
brought entertainers out to camp each 
Wednesday. 
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(i)-Religious Services 

Special committee provided religious 
services each Sunday. 
(i) Annual Picnic 

May 27 members and their families 
and little brothers attended Annual Pic- 
nic at camp. Three hundred present. 
(j) Annual Reception at Health Center 

August 11 held annual reception at 
Health Center for Mrs. Galland, one of 
donors of buildings. 
(k) Mothers’ Rest Camp 

Allowed use of Old Mill on Kiwanis 
Health Center grounds for Mothers’ 
Rest Camp. 
(l) Value of Property 

Kiwanis Health Center consists of 80 
acres, 9 miles north of Spokane on paved 


highway. Valued, with administration 
building and two camping units, at 
$30,000. 


B. Kiwanis Brother Work (13th year) 
(a) General 

Continuous contact for 13th year with 
sons of Pensioned Mothers. Annual Pic- 
nic and Annual Christmas Party con- 
tinued. 
(b) Number of Boys 

Year closed with 46 little brothers as- 
signed to 33 Kiwanis brothers. 
(c) Merit Pins Presented 

Two merit pins were presented at 
Annual Picnic to deserving Little Broth- 
ers on recommendations of Kiwanis 
brothers. 
(d) Duplicate School Report Cards 

Arrangements were made to have du- 
plicate report cards sent to Kiwanis 
brothers. Members checked cards of lit- 
tle brothers. Much improvement noted. 
(e) Annual Pienic 

Very successful picnic held at Health 
Center May 27. Three hundred in at- 
tendance, including 41 little brothers. 
Picnic dinner provided for Little Broth- 
ers by Kiwanis Brothers. Program of 
athletic events for Little Brothers fol- 
lowed by dinner, evening of entertain- 
ment, awarding of two merit badges and 
talk on Kiwanis Brother movement. 
(f) Christmas Party 

Tenth Annual Christmas Party held 
in conjunction with noon club meeting. 
Forty-two Little Brothers present. Each 
presented with novelty pencil and num- 
ber of prizes were awarded. Inspira- 
tional address by High School coach on 
“Sportsmanship.” 
(g) Little Brothers at College 

Two former Little Brothers placed in 
Kiwanis college home at Washington 
State College. N.Y.A. assistance se- 
cured for them. 
(h) Invaluable Personal Service 

Countless stories could be told of the 
many invaluable acts of personal service 
performed and guidance provided by 
Kiwanis Brothers, which are bound to 
have a profound influence on the lives 
a-d characters of these growing boys. 
(i) Medical and Dental Service 

C'ub doctors and club dentists have 
been responsible for the health of these 
Little Brothers and have seen that as- 
sistance was provided for every boy 
who needed it. 
(j) Summer Camp 

Practically every little brother who 
desired an outing was able to have one. 
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A large number attended Kiwanis 
Heaith Center. Five were sent to Boy 
Scout Camp and some of the Kiwanis 
Brothers acted as host to their Little 
Brothers at their lake cottages. 
(eo) Fs aes Us we Memberships 

Large group of Kiwanians contribute 
memberships each fall to the Y. M. C. A. 
which pro¥ides an opportunity for every 
Little Brother who desires it to enjoy 
Y. M. C. A. facilities without charge. 
Haircuts 
the efforts 


Committee 


(l) 
Through of the Kiwanis 
Brother local school of 
beauty culture gives free haircuts to 
ons and daughters of Pensioned Moth- 
ers, as well as to the Pensioned Moth- 
er themselves. 
(m) Cooperate With Big Sisters 
The President of the Venture Club, a 


group of young ladies who act as Big 


Sisters to the girls in the Pensioned 
Mothers’ homes, met regularly with the 
Kiwanis Brother Committee and pat 
terned the work of the Venture Club 
along the lines of our Little Brother 
activitie 
(rn) Meeting With Social Se curity Offi- 
cials 


At the request of the State Social Se- 
curity Director an evening meeting was 
held with these officials and a complete 
outline of club’s work presented. Club’s 
program met with their hearty approval 
and promise of continued cooperation. 
(0) Committee’s Expenditures 

$101.56 from club budget expended on 
this activity. 


C. Educational Endowment Fund (9th year) 
(a) 17 Boys and Girls Financed 
Advanced $1,210.09 to seventeen sons 
and daughters of Pensioned Mothers for 
educational advancement. Thirty names 
on books during year. Twenty students 
repaid $799.13. Five more students com- 
pleted repayment of loans. 
(b) Positions Secured 
Four students assisted in securing po- 
sitions. All former graduates have em- 
ployment. 
(c) History of Fund Activities 


Total assets, $2,332.95. Total ad- 
vanced to students, $5,430.91. Total 


loans repaid, $3,850.56. Total outstand- 
ing $1,580.35. Total students 
helped, 59. 
(d) Money Advanced by Members. 
Money for Endowment Fund is se- 
cured from club’s Birthday Box. Mem- 
bers make contributions on their birth- 
days. Total contributions for 1937, 
$132.50. 


loans, 


D. General 
(a) Children Outfitted 

One member contributed $317.78 to 
outfit children in 46 different families 
at Christmas time. Money was ex- 
pended under direction of County Wel- 
fare officials. 
(b) Turkeys for Christmas 

Same member provided 13 Christmas 
turkeys for kiddies in Pensioned Moth- 
ers’ homes and 2 turkeys for Annual 
Christmas Party of Pensioned Mothers, 
attended by 42. 


2. BOYS' AND GIRLS' WORK 
A. Campfire Girls (16th year) 
(a) General 

Continued active sponsorship of Spo- 
kane’s 1200 Campfire Girls. Majority 
of Spokane Campfire Executive Coun- 
cil are Kiwanians. 

(b) Contacts with Officials 

January 6, two Campfire executives 
were guests at Annual Banquet. 

March 4, Campfire executives guests 
at club meeting. Birthday cake pre- 
sented to Secretary. President of Camp- 
fire, Guardians and National Secretary 
special guests. 

March 20, 20 members acted as ush- 
ticket sellers at Annual Campfire 
Council. Transportation supplied for 
out-of-town girls. Fifteen hundred girls 
in attendance. Members of Boy Scout 
Troop No. 32 assisted in ushering. 

December, President and Secretary 
attended Annual meeting of Campfire. 
Both given special attention by execu- 
tives for part Kiwanis plays in Camp- 
fire. 

(c) Annual Picnic 

July 15, group of 75 members, fam- 
ilies and friends attended Annual Inter- 
Club Campfire Picnic at Camp Sweyo- 
lakan. 

(d) Coolerator Purchased 

Club Campfire Committee worked out 
plans for the purchase of a $200 Cooler- 
ator Ice Refrigerator for Camp Sweyo- 


ers, 


lakan. $50 cash donated from club 
budget for this purpose. 
(e) Finances 
$64.25 spent on this activity. 
B. Boy Scouts (9th year) 
(a) General 
Chief Executive of Spokane Boy 


Scout area, chairman of monthly Court 

of Honor, two directors and treasurer 

are Kiwanians. 

(b) Scout Troop No. 32 Sponsored (9th 
year) 

Club Scout Committee active in con- 
tacting this group through year. 

(c) Scout Troop No. 42 Sponsored (4th 
year) 

This Troop located in a very poor sec- 
tion of city given a lot of attention by 
club committee. Plans under way for a 
selection of another Scout Master and 
the rejuvenation of the Troop. 

(d) 4 Scouts to Summer Camp 

Four scouts sent to summer camp for 
week. Expenses paid for patrol leader 
of Troop 32 to attend Patrol Leaders’ 
Conference at Colfax, Washington. 

(e) Scouts at Health Center Picnic 

Group of 6 scouts from Troop 32 pa- 
trolled grounds at club’s Annual Picnic 
at Health Center. 

(f) Scouts at Grand Campfire Council 

Twelve scouts of Troop No. 32 pa- 
trolled halls at Campfire Girls Annual 
Grand Campfire Council. 

(g) Boy Scout Rally 

Codperated in getting Troops out to 
Annual inspection at Armory. Troop 32 
won first honors in its section. Several 


members acted as judges. 


(h) Boy Scout Anniversary 

Celebrated Boy Scout Anniversary at 
our February 11 meeting. President of 
Spokane Council gave chief address. 
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C. Pullman Kiwanis Home (3rd year) 
(a) General 
Sponsored with Pullman and Spokane 
Valley clubs, Pullman Kiwanis Home 
for Pensioned Mothers’ sons. 
(b) Furnished House-mother 
Furnished pensioned mother as house- 
keeper for home. 
(c) Guaranteed Rentals 
aid Pullman club $52.50 in June to 
make up for boys delinquent in rent. 
(d) Gathered Jams and Preserves 
Kiwanis women collected jams and 
preserves for boys at Pullman Home. 
(e) Visited Home 
Three groups from Spokane club vis- 
ited boys in Pullman Home. 
(f) Maintained Contact With Boys 
Boys from home visited Secretary’s 
office and kept in close contact with him 
during the did the house 
mother. 


year, as 


(g) Unusually Fine School Record 

Of the 9 boys who entered college in 
September, everyone passed all grades 
and several made especially high rec- 
ords for first period. 
(h) Club Member Assisted Boy 

One of our club members advanced 
one of the boys in the home $100 to se- 
cure clothing and other needed supplies. 


D. General 
(a) Boys’ and Girls’ Week 

Codperated with other service clubs 
in celebrating Spokane’s Annual Boys’ 
and Girls’ Week. Contributed $10 to- 
wards expenses. 
(b) Assisted Boys’ Booster Club 

12 athletes from Boys’ Booster Club 
at club meeting. Donated $5 to help 
send representative to Rose Bowl Game. 
(c) Boy Speakers 

High School boys addressed club dur- 
ing Boys’ and Girls’ Week on “Duties of 
a Citizen,” and in November on “Citi- 
zenship.” 
(d) Member Served as Secretary 

President was Executive Secretary 
Boys’ and Girls’ Week Association. 


3. RURAL AND URBAN RELATIONS (10th 
year) 
(a) General 

Continuous contact throughout year 
between Secretary and Agriculture 
Committee Chairman and County 4-H 
Club leader who is member of the Spo- 
kane Valley Kiwanis club. With him, 
worked out plan for gradual improve- 
ment in quality of live stock and prod- 
ucts grown throughout Spokane County. 
(b) Attend Growers’ Conference (2nd 

year) 

February 17, 18 club members at- 
tended second Annual Growers’ Ban- 
quet held by the Spokane Valley club. 
(c) Assisted Young Farmers Live Stock 

Show (2nd year) 

Club committee members served on 
two special committees responsible for 
the success of the young farmers’ live 
stock show in Spokane in April. An- 
other committee assisted in securing 
buyers for prize fat stock following the 
show. Delegation of club members at- 
tended show. 


(Turn to page 572) 
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“Mr. President”’ 


(From page 523) 


president has no doubt as to the result, 
he should announce the vote thus: ‘“‘The 
ayes have it and the motion is car- 
ried.” If the president believes that 
the “ayes” are in the majority but he 
is not positive, he should say, “The 
ayes seem to have it,” and, if no mem- 
ber calls for a division, after a slight 
pause he adds, “The ayes have it and 
the motion is carried.” 

In announcing a vote the president 
should state first whether the motion 
is carried or lost; second, what is the 
effect of the vote (when this is neces- 
sary); and third, what is the immed- 
iately pending business. On a tie vote 
the motion is lost. 

It is a general rule that no one can 
vote on a question in which he has a 
direct personal or pecuniary interest, 
but there are exceptions to this. This 
rule does not prevent a member from 
voting for himself for any office or 
other position. A member has the right 
to change his vote (if the vote is not 
by ballot) up to the time the vote is 
finally announced. After that, he can 
make the change only by permission of 
the club, which may be given by gen- 
eral consent. While it is the duty of 
every member to vote, no one can be 
compelled to vote. 

A rule requiring the giving of a 
specified notice of certain motions, as 
an amendment to the by-laws, cannot 
be suspended even by a unanimous 
vote. When a vote is required to be 
taken by ballot, the object is to enable 
members to conceal their votes, and 
any motion that defeats this object is 
out of order. One negative vote de- 
feats a motion to make a vote unani- 
mous. 

Before a member has commenced 
speaking, even though he has been 
assigned the floor, it is in order for 
another member to raise a question of 
privilege. When a member rises for 


this purpose he should not wait to be 
recognized, but immediately on rising 
should say, “Mr. President,” and when 
he catches the president’s eye, should 
add, “I rise to a question of privilege 
affecting the club,” or “I rise to a ques- 
tion of personal privilege.” A ques- 
tion of privilege should not be confused 
with a privileged question. 


Hints to Inexperienced Presidents 


When necessary, have beside you 
your Constitution, By-Laws, and Rob- 
ert’s Rules of Order, Revised. Study 
these until you are familiar with them. 
If a Kiwanian asks what motion to 
make in order to attain a certain ob- 
ject, be able to tell him at once. Mem- 
orize the list of ordinary motions ar- 
ranged in their order of precedence, 
and be able to refer to the Table of 
Rules in Robert’s so quickly that there 
will be no delay in deciding all points. 
Never wait for mere routine motions 
to be seconded, when you know no one 
objects to them. 

If an uninformed member makes an 
improper motion, do not rule it out of 
order, but courteously suggest the pro- 
per one. If it is moved “to lay the 
question on the table until 4 p.m.,” as 
the motion is improper, ask if the in- 
tention is “to postpone the question 
to 4 p.m.” If the answer is yes, then 
state that the motion is on the postpone- 
ment to that time. 

In the weekly business meetings of 
a club a motion to adjourn is a privil- 
eged motion. In a district convention, 
training school or International con- 
vention a motion to adjourn is a main 
motion, debatable and amendable and 
subject to having applied to it any of 
the subsidiary motions. 

Knowledge is power. This applies to 
parliamentary law as well as anything 
else. 


The Barometer DOES Affect Fishing 


(From page 522) 


immediate locality of the day’s fishing 
is the chief reliable guide to fishing 
conditions, established 94 per cent effi- 
ciency for the barometer as a fishing 
indicator. 

Unwilling to accept the theories that 
the calendar or almanac can govern or 
indicate the feeding habits of fish any 
more than they can foretell flights of 
wild ducks, sportsmen pioneering in the 
tests carried barometers with them on 
summer trips. These were kept in the 
fishing cabin or tent or were carried in 
the tackle box, and were consulted twice 
or three times daily. 

It was quickly found that poor fish- 
ing hours could be eliminated from the 
vacation schedule. Once they knew 
when the odds were in their favor fish- 
ermen had a sporting chance under 
high percentage conditions, and the 


size of their catches became a matter of 
individual skill or luck. 

Fishing, the oldest profession of 
mankind, has never lacked for sage 
advice on “where” and “how” to fish. 
But the time to fish has run the gamut 
of unproved theories from sticking a 
wet forefinger into a west or south 
wind to following moon phases, with 
no certain results. 

St. Regis Indian guides, whose per- 
sonal preference is to horse in St. 
Lawrence muskies on a light clothes- 
line without benefit of rod or reel, tell 
Upper New England sportsmen: “You 
might find your luck anywhere.” But 
they can’t say “when.” 

When the big fellows stop hitting, 
Ontario Indians in the White Shell re- 
gion east of Winnipeg, come closer to 
the answer with “Big fish go down deep 
—storm coming.” 
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The storm comes—never doubt it— 
but the Ontarios are utilizing the fish’s 
action as a barometer rather than using 
barometric readings to tell how the fish 
will react. 

A pressure reading in advance would 
have prevented the informed fisherman 
from placing effect before cause. He 
would have known that muskies were 
going deep and were not interested in 
spoon-hooks, and that it was time to 
batten down the camp’s hatches. 

Many old-timers in the North Coun- 
try, as weather-wise as the next, often 
shrug off fishless hours with “Fish bite 
when they’re hungry.” But when are 
they hungry? 

The cause and effect of this atmos- 
pheric phenomenon that has gone vir- 
tually unnoticed by fishermen since the 
Men of Galilee spread their nets may 
some day be made the subject of a 
thesis by science. 

This test was designed to weed out 
unfit fishing time for modern busy fish- 
ermen, and not to offer scientific ex- 
planations. Yet the answer seems ex- 
ceedingly simple--as simple as reading 
a barometer to ascertain weather con- 
ditions of the next few hours. 

In the absence of Natural History 


Surveys to explain the “why,” the 
theory devolved is simply this: 
When atmospheric pressure is low 


fish go down to equalize the pressure of 
air and water. They must even up 
their own bodily inward pressure with 
the outward pressure created by air 
and water. When the atmospheric pres- 
sure becomes high they rise to evade 
the added weight of more air plus wa- 
ter, and thus relieve the strain on 
their air bladders. 

In support of this theory, certain 
peculiar deep-sea species, so construct- 
ed that they can live only at specific 
ocean levels where there is a given 
water pressure, will be found dead 
when hauled to the surface. The lack 
of their accustomed pressure has liter- 
ally caused their innards to explode. 
Crappies brought up suddenly from 40 
or 50 foot water, likewise will die as 
they reach the top. 

Fish, unlike deep-sea divers, have no 
decompression chambers available for 
them. Nature prompts them to move 
upward as atmospheric pressure in- 
creases, and thus avoid the discomfort 
of “the bends.” 

The barometer fishermen found that 
during inactivity in deeper water under 
low pressure, fish apparently go with- 
out feeding for considerable periods of 
time. If the pressure rise is particu- 
larly sharp they will be found feeding 
avidly. 

Regardless of wind direction, wind in- 
tensity, rain, temperature, clarity of 
waters and changes of baits, it was 
noted that fish universally refused to 
bite immediately before a storm, yet be- 
came active when the low pressure area 
lifted. 

The answer was found, too, to why 
fish often bite during a rain. The cen- 
ter of the storm had passed, and the at- 
mospheric pressure was rising. Some 
of the finest fishing reported occurred 
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during rather foul weather, but only 
when the needle was on the upswing. 

F*ve months of observations in lakes 
and streams of Logan County, Illinois, 
showed fishing was good on thirty-five 
days when the barometer was rising 
and on three days when the barometer 
was falling from sustained high peri- 
ods. 

Poor fishing was recorded on twen- 
ty-seven days when the barometer was 
falling or low, and on one day when 
rising. On one of the low pressure 
days bass up to two and three-fourths 
pounds were taken in the forenoon when 
the reading was relatively high. The 
day’s barometer decline occurred in the 
afternoon, when there were no fish re- 
ported. 

David Rhoads, at Walker, Minnesota, 
found between July 4 and July 10 that 
walleyed pike and calico bass bit only 
when the barometer was up. He took 
the limit on a high barometer and found 
boats reporting few or no fish when 
the reading was low. 

“T sold the idea to my guide. He 
wanted my barometer, so I gave it to 
him,” his report concluded. 

John L. Gordon, weather bureau ob- 
server, encountered a week of stormy 
July weather at Iron River, Michigan. 
After three fruitless days of fishing on 
a falling barometer, the weather cleared 
at midafternoon of the’fourth day. 
The late afternoon’s catch was nine 
Walleyes, ranging from three to six 
pounds, 

William Madigan, D. C. Parks, Em- 
mett Weakley and the writer found 
Walleyes so plentiful in rough Lake 
Kabetogama near International Falls, 
Minnesota, that some fish could be tak- 
en daily over a two weeks’ midsummer 
period, irrespective of wind or weather. 
Their barometer readings, however, 
showed the limit of 39 to 52 pike per 
boat were taken when the reading was 
above 28.55 (uncalibrated to allow for 
change in elevation), and “poor luck” 
of eight to a dozen pike per party was 
experienced on days when the readings 
were below that figure. 

At Eagle Lake, Ontario, they found 
muskies and the immense northern 
pike with which the lake abounds, were 
rising to lures only during high pres- 
sure periods. 

A month’s fishing trip in the Jack- 
son Hole country of Wyoming in Sep- 
tember brought observations from John 
R. Parker, Lynn R. Parker and Dr. W. 
B. Perry indicating 100 per cent that 
rainbow, speckled and cutthroat trout 
and grayling struck only on a high or 
rising barometer. Storms came up 
quickly in the mountains and soon 
cleared. Trout invariably refused to 
rise under low pressure conditions, yet 
a sudden barometer rise would bring 
‘atches of 20 to 30 trout within an hour. 


In Snake River and Spread Creek, at 
7,000 to 8,000 feet, the Wyoming ex- 
pedition, to thoroughly test the barom- 
eter theory, fished a number of days 
from daylight to dark right through 
successions of rainstorms. 


On one of these days two small trout 
were taken on a falling barometer dur- 
ing the forenoon. A storm arose at 3 
p.m. after which the barometer start- 
ed up. Large catches of speckled 
trout, up to two pounds, were taken 
during the late hours. 

Further illustrating the changing 
conditions during a single day the 
party, on another occasion, took ten 
trout in the morning when the barome- 
ter was up three points, fished hard 
through an early afternoon rain with 
no luck, and then as the barometer 
started up late in the afternoon, ex- 
perienced heavy catches until 7 p.m. 

Full creels of cutthroat from 12 to 
20 inches, were taken on rising or high 
stationary readings, yet when the ba- 
rometer was falling or continued low 
their records universally showed a 
maximum of two or three trout. 

R. L. Dempsey, fishing in lakes above 
9,000 feet in the Wild Basin country of 
Colorado in summer and fall, found 
that although the weather might ap- 
pear good at the lake, fish would not 
bite if a low pressure area were gather- 
ing. He found fishing good when the 
weather cleared, especially when sus- 
tained a day or two. 

Salt Water Fish Smart 

Salt water fish also cannot be mis- 
led into biting when the barometer is 
dropping. D.C. Parks, at Miami, Flor- 
ida, in December, “enjoyed nice boat 
rides” on falling barometer days out 
around reefs, keys and islands where 
he had had large catches the previous 
year in rising weather. 

At Upper Matacumbe Key, on a ris- 
ing barometer, he took nine barracuda 
from 8 to 13 pounds, and a number 
of Spanish mackerel and amber jack. 

On another day, with a decided ba- 
rometer rise, he hooked twelve good 
snook at Islemorada; six other fisher- 
men took 92 sea trout at Rabbit Key, 
and four took 70 kingfish at Alliga- 
tor Reef. 

Reversing the process Parks found 
no bass at prolific Okeechobee Lake 
after the barometer had been falling 
three consecutive winter days. 

Coming in at night the native guide 
declared it the lake’s worst fishing in 
three years, and ventured the opinion 
that “a storm must be coming up.” 

All of which. could have been fore- 
told by a_ breakfast-time barometer 
reading. 

Okeechobee, whose bass are world 
famous for size and numbers, had an 
inauspicious 1988 season opening day 
May 20 when for three days the barome- 
tor was low and falling. 

More than twenty anglers, casting 
in waist-deep water off Observation 
Island, six miles out from Liberty 
Point, averaged but two or three bass 
each over the three days of falling 
weather. 


Although plentiful, bass were not 


in a striking mood during this adverse 
period, and it took persistent toil from 
sunrise to sunset to bring in a respect- 
largest 


able collective catch. The 
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weighed eight pounds, one seven, one 
six and eight scaled four pounds each. 

Illinois bass likewise are extremely 
sensitive to atmospheric pressure. Out- 
wardly, June 19 and 20 were twin 
what-is-so-rare-as-a-day-in-June _fish- 
ing days during the opening week of 
the bass season this year. 

Yet there was a difference baro- 
metrically. On June 19 from noon until 
sundown the barometer rose from 
29.40 to 29.50. Between sundown and 
dark Harold Klemm and Frank Kelly 
caught eleven bass in Lincoln Lakes 
averaging two pounds. Ironically, the 
wind was in the east, “when fishing is 
the least.” 

During the same hours the next after- 
noon the barometer fell from 29.50 to 
29.40. No bass were taken. 

Count not that day lost, however, 
when the boat gear is packed and the 
disciple of Walton finds the barometer 
at low ebb. Nor a day one of perfect 
promise because the barometer is “high 
as a cat’s back.” 

Atmospheric changes frequently come 
with little warning. A sudden veering 
of the barometric needle upward may 
occur at any time, bringing several 
hours of fine fishing when luck has 
been poor. A midday decline, on the 
other hand, will be found to blot out 
fishing completely, after a forenoon 
of good catches. 

Twenty miles out in the Gulf Stream 
off Florida on a luckless morning in 
March this year, Dr. W. B. Perry had 
put in four or five hours of as tough 
fishing as any salt water fisherman ever 
experienced. It was the first time in 
weeks, the mate of the 90-foot boat 
declared, in which there had not even 
been a strike. 

“Don’t you have a barometer on this 
boat?” Perry inquired of the captain, 
who like the mate was blaming the 
fickle fishing fortune on the wind. 

“Yes, it is just starting to go up,” 
said the captain, after an examination. 
“It has been falling all morning.” 

The Dolphin and Gulf Stream Sal- 
mon that Perry pulled in that after- 
noon, on a rising barometer, were am- 
ple compensation for the lost half day. 


Newark Scores Again 


(Fro ,ag 533) 
quizements were that the patient must 
be under-privileged. 

Too much cannot be said in appre- 
ciation of the efforts of the staff of 
teachers furnished by Dr. Pope, who 
traveled approximately 50 miles each 
clinic day and who gave their services 
free of charge. 

They began their work of classifica- 
tion and correction. The procedure is 
briefly as follows: Each child was des- 
ignated to a particular teacher accord- 
ing to findings and a card record made 
of the particular affliction and treat- 
ment of the child was kept on file. 
Each case then received individual in- 
struction of 30 minutes. The children’s 
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instruction hours were arranged so 
that at each subsequent clinic that 
child had a specified time to appear. 
After first treatment the child was 
given home work under the _ super- 
vision of the parent. 

The ages ranged from five to eight- 
een years. Length of treatment varied 
according to the codperation received 
from parent or school authorities. 
Where full codperation was received; 
three to six months constituted the av- 
erage time for a complete cure. 

Clinics were held every second Sat- 
urday from September until June. The 
incidental expenses were defrayed by 
the Newark club. 

It would take too long to describe in 
detail the various processes and meth- 
ods employed; it is sufficient to say 
that the children received the most 
expert treatment that is available in 
this particular field today. 

The average clinic today consists of 
approximately 70 children and thou- 
sands of children have been treated and 
with very few exceptions, complete 
cures resulted. 

The work has become so important 
and extensive that a committee of 


Newark Kiwanians appeared before 
the Appropriations Committee of the 
New Jersey Legislature, with a request 
to have the state take it over and ap- 
propriate $9,000 for permanent clin- 
ics at Newark and Atlantic City. 

The committee did its work of sell- 
ing the idea to the state so well that 
although the appropriations for the 
year had been closed the Appropria- 
tions Committee headed by Senator 
Powell and Assemblyman Zink offered 
to have special legislation passed to 
permit the appropriation. 

It was decided, however, that the 
Newark club would sponsor the work 
for another year and then have the 
state take over. 

We in New Jersey feel that the 
groundwork has been laid for an ac- 
tivity that will be national in scope; 
that will spread its blessings and ben- 
efits in the lives of thousands of un- 
der-privileged children of today, who 
will be the men and women to lead 
America tomorrow, and if that be so, 
and our predictions are fulfilled, then, 
Kiwanis has scored again in an unusual 
achievement, one in which every Ki- 
wanian in the land may well be proud. 


The Way Out 


(From page 521) 


The American people want literally 
hundreds upon thousands of the things 
which may be produced by our factories. 
We all know that. That is a basic 
premise. But today we are in a state of 
deadlock. Only a part of the people are 
getting only a part of the things they 
want. 

How can we break that deadlock? 
The only way I know whereby people 
may be supplied with the things they 
want, and be able to fulfill their de- 
sires, is for someone to make the things 
they want and put them on the market. 

To do this, some people must have 
faith enough to spend the money neces- 
sary to pay workmen to make the things 
that the people want—and to put these 
things on the market. Consumers can- 
not start trade. Trade must be started 
by producers. 

A producer today may fire his em- 
ployees, close his plant, and go fishing 
—with the excuse that in the face of 
present and proposed government regu- 
lation, all hope is lost. Or he may 
stand firm in his faith that the Amer- 
ican people want what he is able to 
make, put his product on the market, 
and go ahead, believing in the old 


proverb, “Nothing ventured, nothing 
gained.” 
Fortunately this latter psychology 


still prevails today, in spite of the 
hesitation of many American manu- 
facturers. It prevails today especially 
in the minds of thousands of small 
manufacturers, who, after all, go to 
make up the great bulk of the manu- 
facturing enterprises of this country. 
The small and medium-sized produc- 
ers of America are to my mind the 
people who are destined to lead this 


country out of the wilderness today. 

The small manufacturer does not pre- 
tend to be an economist. He doesn’t 
pretend to be an authority on social 
legislation. He knows that there is 
a lot of thinking going on in Washing- 
ton and elsewhere which is far too deep 
for him. But there isn’t much he can 
do about it, and in the meantime there 
are some things he quite definitely un- 
derstands. 

He knows that he has got to put his 
products on the market today, at a 
price that will sell them, and get a 
volume of sales that will carry his 
business—or he will go out of business. 
And he has no intention of going out 
of business. Therefore, he goes ahead. 

He is not worrying about the future 
of the nation. He is worrying about 
himself and his own business. And 
therefore he gets down to business, he 
does some business, he keeps his com- 
pany alive, and in more cases than you 
would realize today, he makes a profit. 

Why is it that in every industry 
there are some companies who are run- 
ning at a percentage of capacity, which 
is double that of other companies in 
the same industry. In every industry 
today there are some men who refuse to 
be afraid. They are not afraid to study 
carefully the affairs of their own com- 
panies, to see what can be done to ef- 
fect economies, to see what progress 
can be made toward producing a better 
product at the same price or a product 
just as good at a lower price, and to 
continue production, stimulate sales, 
realize markets, and go ahead. 

In every industry there are some peo- 
ple who understand the basic fact that 
in spite of circumstances and condi- 
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tions, if they can offer to the people 
something new, something different, 
something better, something that will 
catch public tastes, they can plow ahead 
in the face of economic uncertainty, 
changing laws and national jitters. 
By way of illustration, think of “Snow 
White and the Seven Dwarfs.” Various 
companies have been working three 
shifts a day to turn out products in the 
likenesses of these mythical characters 
—simply because they captured the 
imagination and the desires of the 
American public. 

It is my firm conviction that the cour- 
age of the small business man, who 
goes ahead on the basis of sheer neces- 
sity, because he must go ahead to sur- 
vive—and the initiative of men who 
are constructively studying ways and 
means whereby they can cut prices of 
present products, or devise new prod- 
ucts which will interest the public— 
will spread rapidly today throughout all 
businesses, and will in the near future 
lead us out of the present depression. 

It is a matter of history in this 
country that when the nation’s lead- 
ing business men give up all hope and 
ery out to high heaven that the world 
is going to the dogs, the bottom has 
been reached and better times are just 
around the corner. 

I think that is the situation today. 
People are tired of waiting for better 
times. Industry is tired of waiting. 
The government is tired of waiting. We 
cannot wait forever. We must get go- 
ing again. Regardless of laws and regu- 





lations, regardless of all the ad- 
verse circumstances now confronting 


business, all of us, simply to keep alive, 
must in the near future begin to stir 
ourselves and get busy. And I believe 
we are definitely headed in that direc- 
tion today. 

Let me give you just a few indica- 
tions—in addition to the fact, as I told 
you before, that many small businesses, 
and certain businesses in every indus- 
try, are already going ahead. 

Consider first a barometer in the basic 
industries. Steel production is running 
around 30 per cent—but steel consump- 
tion is running much higher. It can’t 
be long before consumption outruns pro- 
duction; and then the need for steel 
simply to keep present industry going 
will of necessity boost the steel industry. 
This situation is true throughout most 
basic industries. 

By contrast let us go up to the retail 
field. Although you may not be aware 
of it, retail sales, nationally, have re- 
cently shown an upturn. The country’s 
large mail order houses, who are past 
masters at estimating future markets, 
are anticipating substantial increased 
sales this fall. They believe they are 
headed into broader and bigger mar- 
kets, and are preparing to meet those 
markets. 

And thirdly—think for a moment 
about the stock market. Everybody is 
discouraged because stocks are low. But 
few people stop to think that somebody 
buys all the stocks that somebody else 
sells. And according to my observation, 
the people who are buying stocks today 
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are the rank and file of the men and 
women who represent the middle class 
business man and investor of this coun- 
try—the people who after all constitute 
the backbone of this nation. 

I think business is shortly going to get 
better. Regardless of all the present 
arguments between government, indus- 
try and labor, I think business is going 
to get better because of the operation 
of certain basic and psychological fac- 
tors in this country. 

The American people have limitless 
desires for the goods which our manu- 
facturers can produce. The business 
men of this country, particularly the 
small and medium sized industrialists, 
are today, in spite of present discourag- 
ing factors, striving to produce and put 
on the market products which wi'l meet 


This trend will 
larger in- 


these public desires. 
inevitably spread toward 
dustries. 

In the last analysis I believe that 
the basic common sense of the Ameri- 
can people will force some sort of 
working compromise whereby, regard- 
less of the differences of opinion be- 
tween industry, labor and government, 
these three vital divisions of our na- 
tion will get together, on a common 
ground, sufficiently to enable things to 
get going again. 

Perhaps I may be unduly optimistic 
—but I look forward confidently to an 
increase in business by early autumn; 
and I believe that on Christmas morn- 
ing this year most of the people of this 
country will find considerably more in 
their stockings than they expect today. 


eee 
World Citizenship and the 


American School 


(From page 517) 


If communism is “a barely imaginary 
the Secretary of the In- 
terior read the communist testimony 

pecial committee of the United 
House of Representatives, 71st 
Congress, Report 2290. The then and 
present chairman of the Communist 
Party of the United States who re- 
turned to this country during the early 
part of the year, after having attended 
the Communist Congress in France and 
visited Communist headquarters in 
Moscow, is being questioned by the gov- 
ernment. 

Q.—The workers in this country look 
upon the Soviet Union as their country, 
is that right? 

A.—The more advanced workers do. 

Q.—Look the Soviet Union as 
thei) country? 

A. Yes. 

Q.—They look upon the Soviet flag as 
their flag? 

A.—The workers of this country... 
have only one flag and that is the red 
flag. 

Q.—Are the Communists in this coun- 
try opposed to our Republican form of 
government? 

A.—The capitalist democracy—most 
assuredly. 

Q.—And they desire to overthrow tt 
through revolutionary methods? 


danger,” let 


hefore a 
States 


“upon 


A.—I would like to read from the 
program of the Communist Interna- 
tional... The conquest of power by the 


proletariat does not mean peaceful cap- 
turing ... by means of a parliamen- 
tary majority . .. the violence of the 
bourgeoisie can only be suppressed by 
the stern violence of the proletariat. 

Q.—You take your orders from the 
Third International do you? 

A.—The Communist International is 
a world party, based upon the mass 
parties in the respective countries. It 
works out its policy by the mass prin- 
ciples of these parties in all its delib- 
erations ... when a decision is arrived 


at the workers, with their customary 
sense of proletarian discipline, accept 
(it) and put (it) into effect. 


Q.—Do the Communists in this coun- 
try advocate world revolution? 

A.—Yes. 

“A barely imaginary danger!” The 
United States is one of the last coun- 
tries on earth where a man, living un- 
der the protection of the government, 
would dare deny allegiance to the Stars 
and the Stripes. The bear of Russia is 
growling at our democratic doorstep. 

The American people fear the Italian 
Caesar who extends the olive branch of 
bayonets, the German bulldog who 
barks defiance at the world, and Rus- 
sia’s ruler of steel who would grapple 
the whole world to his bosom. They are 
afraid of their political security. 

In the midst of these three fears, 
the fear of biological insecurity, the 
fear of economic enfeeblement, and the 
fear of political disturbance, what 
should be our attitude on the problem of 
the relationship of the American school 
to world citizenship? My answer is 
briefly this. We should not insist on 
our students becoming international 
citizens; neither should we discourage 
them from becoming international cit- 
izens. The American school, in a dem- 
ocratic society which permits freedom 
of thought and expression, can never be 
dogmatic on the problem of interna- 
tional citizenship. Its function is to 
help students gather material that will 
assist them in forming their own an- 
swer to the question: “Shall we become 
international citizens? Shall we codp- 
erate with other countries in the solu- 
tion of biological, economic, and po- 
litical problems?” The school cannot 
insist upon either an affirmative or a 
negative answer to this question but, 
in a democratic spirit, must guide stu- 
dents to the facts, assist whenever nec- 
essary in their proper interpretation, 
but leave the ultimate decision to the 
students themselves. 

The school teaches in one or two 
yays. Either it helps the students to 
seek solutions or it tells students what 
the solutions are. The second method, 
of course, insists upon strait-jacketing 
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students with the opinions of others. 
Generally, it is known as indoctrina- 
tion. The procedure by which the 
school tells the students what political 
and economic doctrine they must accept 
in order to live in their society is the 
method of dictatorship and the only 
way in which dictators may survive, 
for, unless the people of a nation are 
hammered into the same pattern of 
thinking and acting, no dictator can 
long withstand the attacks of disagree- 
ing’ minorities. 

Hitler may preserve his government 
because the schools are teaching only 
that which is permitted from above. 
Students learn that “might makes 
right,” that armies and navies are the 
best defenses of a country, that the Jew 
and all internationally-minded people 
are hostile to the Germans, and that 
the first duty of citizens is to the state, 
and, thereafter, either to their God or 
their family. 

Mussolini 
the same 


dominates his schools in 
manner. The soldier dress 
and the military drill of only 
eight years of age are symbolical of 
the belief that peace is a delusion and 
war the only way of guaranteeing a 


boys 


country’s security, and, like Hitler, 
Mussolini insists upon complete sub- 
mission and obediance of children to 


the state no matter what the price. 

The same _ ruthless. dictation of 
thought and action also exists in Rus- 
sian schools where God is dethroned 
and atheism exalted, where armies are 
glorified, where the. state ownership 
of all productive enterprises must be 
accepted, where young men and women 
are taught they must lead the world 
revolution against fascism and capital- 
ism to capture all nations and all busi- 
ness for the workers of the world. 

It is always with a feeling of Amer- 
ican gratefulness that I step into a 
classroom of history and hear students 
disagreeing freely but courteously upon 
the problems of our country and the 
world; hear some say that the surplus 
tax bill will make the poor richer, while 
others claim that it will make the rich 
poorer; hear some argue that the wage- 
hour bill will free the worker, while 
others point out that it will enslave 
business; hear some say that agricul- 
tural legislation will put the farmer in 
the money, while others insist that it 
will run the farmer into a dictator- 
ship; hear some claim that reciprocal 
tariffs will stabilize the peace of the 
world, while others say that Uncle Sam 
will lose in the bargaining. 

However, if my school and all other 
public schools were on Russian or Ger- 
man or Italian soil, American freedom 
would give way to governmental dog- 
matism. Under instructions from Wash- 
ington, the teacher would tell her stu- 
dents that most business men are indus- 
trial hogs from whose wealth we should 
slice a generous portion; that it is nec- 
essary for the wise men of Washington 
to tell the employers of Broome County 
how many hours their employees may 
work and how much they may produce; 
that the desk men of Washington 
should tell Farmer Brown of Broome 
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County how many potatoes he may 
grow; that Uncle Sam should admit a 
generous supply of foreign shoes, cat- 
tle, and electric light bulbs. 

That, however, is not the method of 
the American school. In a democracy 
which permits them freedom of expres- 
sion under constitutional limitations, 
students may work out their own an- 
swer to the problems that beset the 
world. The school’s function, there- 
fore, is not to tell students what they 
must believe concerning international 
problems but to help them to a solu- 
tion. The American school is a labora- 
tory where, under a teacher’s guid- 
ance and supervision, students seek 
facts, dissect them, analyze them, weigh 
them, and then decide the problem for 
themselves. There may go out of our 
school students who will adopt the os- 
trich attitude of sticking their head in 
the social sands, completely indifferent 
to the problems that beset the world. 
There may, on the other hand, go out 
from our schools leaders who will ce- 


ment the feeling of good fellowship 
among all the nations, and there may 
go out of our schools students who will 
actively follow the leaders but whether 
they go out as nationalists or interna- 
tionalists, they leave in that frame of 
mind because they have built it them- 
selves after a careful examination of 
facts without any pressure from above. 
Schools must undertake this problem of 
preparation for world citizenship in the 
constitutionally guaranteed method of 
freedom of thought which was taught 
long before the adoption of the Con- 
stitution by the great teacher of all, 
The Carpenter of Nazareth, who told 
His followers, “Seek the truth, and the 
truth shall make you free.” The best 
preparation for world citizenship is not 
to prepare students for any specific 
point of view, never to impose upon 
them our own doctrine or ism,*but to 
help them search out the truth in the 
problems of world citizenship, for this 
is the only way to preserve American 
freedom and the American school. 


eee 
Back-to-a-Farm 


(From page 519) 


for the family. What then? 

Back-to-a-farm for these families 
where they can grow their own food 
supply and re-establish themselves as 
independent citizens, with self-respect 
and self-preservation, away from the 
devastating influences of communism 
and the multitude of other destructive 
“isms” which find root in the unem- 
ployed congregations. 

A back-to-a-farm program would 
mean to move these families to tracts 
of good producing land, comprising 
from ten to possibly forty acres with 
modern and conservative buildings on 
each tract, and located as near the in- 
dustrial centers as is practical. Under 
a long-time financing program, it would 
be possible for the family to become 
the owner of this home. Here the 
family can grow the vegetables, fruits 
and meats necessary to set an abundant 
table the year around. The labor in- 
come from the factories would be used 
to pay for the eventual ownership of 
the home instead of paying rent to 
some one else who is acquiring quan- 
tities of real estate and buying such 
pleasures of life as this outside income 
will warrant. 

The nearest place to an independent 
living is on a farm at least sufficiently 
large to proluce the essential foods 
necessary for abundant home use. 

Some may raise the question that 
this would stimulate still further the 
production of agricultural products, 
and thus increase production. But it 
would not because these people will 
not be producing for market and no 
new land would be developed. In fact, 
some of the very best land would be 
taken out of market production to be 
used by these families for self-main- 
tenance. It most certainly would re- 
lieve the tax-payer of the job of feed- 
ing them, which must be done in some 


form and soon. I can see no material 
change under this set-up in the propor- 
tion of production to the consumer de- 


mand. Therefore, the unemployment 
situation becomes definitely a farm 





problem, the solution—back-to-a-farm. 
Industry with its factories located near 
these farms can assist. 

This then leads to the second point, 
agricultural chemergic. When farm- 
ing was done by horse-power, it took 
more than twenty per cent of the farm 
production, chiefly corn, to furnish its 
own power. But when horse-power 
was replaced by mechanical power this 
twenty per cent of the production was 
thrown on the market. The power 
then was bought from the limited nat- 
ural resources. Instead of the farmer 
finding an additional market for this 
twenty per cent previously used for 
power at home, with the increased pro- 
duction brought about by increased cul- 
tivated acreage and more efficient pro- 
duction, also finding our exports grow- 
ing less and less each year, we find 
the market outlet dwindling instead of 
increasing. At the same time, we are 
pulling heavier all of the time on our 
natural resources, particularly oil and 
coal which unquestionably has its limi- 
tations and perhaps quicker than real- 
ized. 

We must direct our thoughts and ac- 
tions toward the utilization of this in- 
creasing farm production instead of 
t~ying to compel reduction of produc- 
tion, because there is a definite need 
and a waiting market for these new 
chemical farm products. The definite 
need is to supplement the heavy drain 
upon the limited natural resources of 
our country. In particular, I have 
reference to the use of grain alcohol 
in gasoline. At least, the twenty per 
cent of the grain formerly consumed on 
the farm for power can be turned into 
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alcohol, with a compulsory addition 
of ten per cent alcohol to gasoline. We 
not only have a much higher grade of 
power fuel, but we are creating a mar- 
ket for the surplus corn and conserv- 
ing this most valuable of natural re- 
sources. In Germany, gasoline carries 
a forty per cent alcohol content. If 
necessary, a small additional tax can 
be added and the consumer will still 
be getting his money’s worth. Not 
long ago an extensive experiment 
proved that alcohol mixed with fifty 
per cent water and used in a stainless 
steel-lined cylinder produced forty per 
cent efficiency, as compared with 
twenty-four per cent efficiency we are 
now getting out of our regular gasoline. 

Wood plastics made from stalks and 
stems of plants are becoming more and 
more valuable in all types of industry 
and construction. Extremely valuable 
by-products of soy-beans, corn, cotton 
and peanuts are numbering into the 
hundreds. Automobiles are painted 
with either soy-beans or corn. 

The textile industry is using more 
and more artificial fabrics which is 
the result of chemistry. The time may 
come when we shall not wear cotton 
and wool in its natural state because 
of the fact that each may be trans- 
formed through a chemical change 
into some still more serviceable and 
valuable material. 

Let us not forget the importance 
of soil protection from erosion and 
bad farm management. We can by a 
back-to-a-farm movement preserve the 
peaceful freedom of our country and 
restore to thousands of unemployed an 
independent future. Our normal, 
sound farm production can be main- 
tained by the development of these new 
markets through chemical processes, 
creating new industries, with new and 
better products and making available 
more of the luxuries of life. 


Under-Privileged Child 
Work of the Future 
(From page 528) 


curity Act and the laws of the several 
states as follows: 

1, AID TO DEPENDENT CHIL- 
DREN. This plan provides for aid to 
children who are under sixteen years 
of age and have one or no parents. The 
Federal Government contributes $1.00 
for each $2.00 paid by the state and the 
principal objective of this plan is to 
keep the child in its home. Aid to de- 
pendent children is administered by the 
Bureau of Public Assistance of the So- 
cial Security Board working through 
the various State Health Boards. 

2. SERVICE FOR’ CRIPPLED 
CHILDREN, which provides medical, 
surgical and corrective service and 
care, as also hospitalization and after 
care for crippled children. It is admin- 
istered by the Children’s Bureau. 

3. MATERNAL AND CHILD 
HEALTH SERVICE, which seeks to 
promote the health of mothers and chil- 
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dren through public health nurses and 
doctors. It is also administered by the 
Children’s Bureau. 

4. CHILD WELFARE SERVICE, 
which provides for the protection and 
care of homeless, dependent and neg- 
lected children or those in danger of 
becoming delinquent. It is also admin- 
istered by the Children’s Bureau. 

5. PUBLIC HEALTH WORK, 
which provides generally for maintain- 
ing adequate public health service 
through the states, counties and public 
health districts. It is administered by 
United States Public Health Service 
under the Surgeon General. 

Child welfare aid and assistance in 
Canada is available through the sev- 
eral Provincial Child Health and Wel- 
fare Departments. Canadian Child Ed- 
ucational Health publications may be 
had from these departments and from 
the Canadian Welfare Council of Ot- 
tawa, 

Kiwanis should change its program 
so that advantage may be taken of all 
available government aid now provided 
for the under-privileged child. Kiwanis 
can render valuable aid by acting as 
counselors to such trained Child Wel- 
fare Workers. 

A number of our clubs have provided 
playgrounds or have been instrumental 
in having school and city officials pro- 
vide therefor. School grounds and va- 
cant lots can be used as playgrounds 
where trained play directors may teach 
children fair play and property rights. 
Many clubs have found that this results 
in the material reduction of juvenile 
delinquents. 

It may be a fine thing to be appointed 
by a Juvenile Judge to act as a “Ki- 
wanis Parole Daddy,” but how much 
better it would have been if that Ki- 
wanian and his club had provided a 
chance for that boy to learn property 
rights and fair play before he became a 


delinquent. 

Kiwanis work of the future must, of 
course, include the continuation of our 
established under-privileged child ac- 
tivities, however, if we will sponsor our 
suggested preventive program, then we 
will, I believe, reduce and lessen month 
by month, the number of our under- 
privileged children. 

It seems advisable to me that each 
club should in addition to fostering ac- 
tivities tending to prevent the under- 
privileged child, select some definite 
under-privileged child activity such as 
a dental clinic and continue such work 
from year to year with funds raised by 
club budget and an annually sponsored 
program for raising under-privileged 
child funds. 


Our Preventive Activities 

Our preventive activities should be: 
First, an educational child health pro- 
gram which includes teaching the best 
methods for the care, training and wel- 
fare of children, and Second, the adop- 
tion and enforcement of laws and or- 
dinances for detection and prevention 
of children’s diseases, and sanitary 
and health regulations to guard against 
contraction and spread of diseases, thus 
we can save countless thousands of 
children from becoming dependent and 
physically and mentally handicapped. 

The members of our United States 
Supreme Court frequently use a very 
common word in a very expressive 
way. One of the words that they have 
so used in several of their opinions is 
the word “vehicle.” May I borrow this 
term and say that I believe that Ki- 
wanis is a “vehicle” that can accom- 
plish any worth-while project that it 
seeks to accomplish. Aiding the under- 
privileged child, preventing the under- 
privileged child and keeping the well 
child well is certainly a worth-while 
project. 


Youth and Safety Programs 


(F) om page 526) 


Through the codperation of the local 
schools the Vocational Guidance Com- 
mittee is bringing many local pro- 
fessional business and trades persons 
to speak before assemblies of school 
children. Helpful personal interviews 
have been arranged as well by this 
committee. 


Each year about twenty boys are 
given memberships in the local “Y” 
by the Kiwanis club. Through this 
means, many children who need it, are 
given supervision and counselling that 
their homes are unable to provide. The 
club, seven years ago, built a week-end 
cabin forty miles from Chicago, in the 
dunes of Indiana, for use by groups of 
boys and girls. Last year 46 groups of 
515 persons spent a total of 1132 
camper days there. 


Our club has undertaken the task of 
arousing public action against death 
due to automobile accidents on our 


streets. As a step in that program we 
have installed a traffic picket at one of 
Chicago’s most dangerous intersections 
carrying a banner with the following 
inscription, “This Traffic Unfair to 
Human Life. Too Much Speed. Slow 
Down. Kiwanis Club of Englewood.” 
This picket has been a sensation. Over 
900 car owners have stopped and 
talked to our picket assuring him of 
their codperation. It has been a great 
success from the standpoint of awak- 
ening the interest of our citizens to 
the fact that something must be done 
immediately to curtail reckless drivjng 
and its inevitable result—death. 

“Our club does a great many services 
to the youth of this community in ad- 
dition to the above, much of which is 
never made known generally in the 
community,” declares President Volk- 
man. “It is in these ways and others 
that we justify our purpose of ‘We 
Build’.”’ 
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Louisiana Pigs in Clover 
(From page 529) 


Then one day, early this spring, Ki- 
wanian Hal Hodges, a member of the 
Monroe Kiwanis club’s Committee on 
Agriculture rose up in meeting and an- 
nounced: “I have an idea.” 

It wasn’t altogether Hal’s idea, but 
as a Kiwanian interested in developing 
better relations between the farmer and 
the urban citizen, he felt justified in 
placing the plan, no matter whose idea 
it was, in the Kiwanis club’s lap. 

Hal is manager of Sears Roebuck 
and Company’s Monroe store. Said he: 
“Our Company will provide purebred 
gilts, if the Kiwanis club will place 
them where they will do the most good.” 

The club members, except a few 
members of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture, weren’t quite sure what “gilts” 
are, until Hal explained they are fe- 
male pigs. 

“And for every five gilts, we’ll put in 
a purebred boar,” added Kiwanian 
Hal, warming to his subject. 

Then he explained the plan. Mem- 
bers of 4-H clubs in eight parishes 
(counties to you, if you don’t live in 
Louisiana) were to be invited to write 
essays on the subject, “The Importance 
of the Cow-Hen-Pig Plan in Successful 
Rural Living.” The essays were to be 
judged by the agricultural and home 
demonstration agents in each parish. 
Writers of the five best essays in each 
parish were to be given each a pig, 
four of them gilts, one a boar. That 
would mean a distribution of 48 pure- 
bred pigs in the eight parishes. The 
winners were to take them home, care 
for them, develop them in the way pigs 
should be trained for profitable market- 
ing. In the fall, they were to be ex- 
hibited at the annual Ouachita Valley 
Fair. Prizes of purebred chicks were 
to be awarded to the boys who got the 
best results, and a grand prize of a 
purebred heifer was to go to the hog 
grower who won over all other contest- 
ants. 

There was the whole “Cow-Hen-Pig” 
plan in a nutshell, completely dove- 
tailed into a workable program. 

The Monroe Kiwanis club enthus- 
iastically endorsed the plan. It would 
mean a solution of one of the most im- 
portant problems confronting agricul- 
ture in the state, because part of the 
program provided that out of each lit- 
ter of pigs derived from the breeding 
of the boar and gilts in each parish, the 
best pig was to be turned over to the 
parish agricultural agent to be awarded 
in a similar contest the succeeding year. 
An endless chain of purebred hog pro- 
duction was thus to be established, with 
purebred chickens and cattle as im- 
portant corollary phases. 

The Kiwanis club took Kiwanian 


Hodges at his word. If Sears Roebuck 
and Company would provide the pigs, 
they would find the boys and the girls 
who would be qualified to develop them 
and start a great “Cow-Hen-Pig” pro- 
The plan 


gram for north Louisiana. 
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was “meat” in more than one sense of 
the word for the club’s committee on 
agriculture. Kiwanian Hal, of course, 
was the leader, but every member of 
the committee was assigned a task in 
carrying through the program. The 
agricultural and home demonstration 
agents of the eight parishes surround- 
ing Monroe immediately pledged their 
cooperation. 

The reaction of the rural commun- 
ities in the different parishes was im- 
mediate and surprising. Every 4-H 
club in a radius of 40 miles of Monroe 
entered contestants. It seemed that 
every boy and not a few girls wanted 
to be a pig grower. Thousands of 
youngsters displayed at least an acade- 
mie interest in the plan, and hundreds 
of essays were written. The task of the 
judges in deciding the winners was no 
mean one. Not only was each essay to 
show that the boy or girl had an intel- 
ligent grasp of the subject, but he or 
she had to show qualifications that 
would justify placing in their hands 
an activity which would have an im- 
portant bearing on the future agricul- 
tural economic progress of the region. 

Came the day when the awards were 
made. That day the Monroe Kiwanis 
club “threw a party.” And what a 
party! Forty-one boys and seven girls, 
with their fathers and mothers, were 
honor gues‘s at a Kiwanis club lunch- 
eon. More than that! It was discov- 
ered that the contest had aroused so 
much interest amongst merchants, 
bankers, public officials of the parishes, 
that additional awards of purebred 
gilts were offered as consolation prizes 
to boys and girls who failed to achieve 
first places in the contests. In all, 75 


awards were made that day, instead of 
48 as originally planned. 

Due emphasis to the importance of 
the event was given at the Kiwanis 
luncheon. High municipal officials, 
Chamber of Commerce executives, lead- 
ing business men, agricultural and 
home demonstration agents from all the 
eight parishes were present to give 
éclat if that is a good word to apply to 
a purely agricultural function to the 
occasion. 

There were speeches and congratula- 
tions to all who had a part in initiating 
the program, but underneath it all was 
a sense of deep satisfaction that here 
was found an answer to a pressing 
problem—that through this means 
farmers of north Louisiana would find 
a way to new economic independence in 
utilizing resources at their hands which 
hitherto they had not known precisely 
how to turn into profit. 

Following the luncheon, the entire 
company, Kiwanians and their guests, 
the proud boys and girls who had won 
the awards, their equally proud fathers 
and mothers, the dignitaries who 
graced the occasion by their presence 
trooped across the river, where the 
purebred gilts and boars were waiting 
to be claimed by the winners. 

It was a great day for those 4-H club 
youngsters—future farmers of Amer- 
ica. It was a great day for the region 
which will be beneficiary of a practical 
economic idea. It was a great day for 
Hal Hodges. And particularly it was 
a great day for the Kiwanis Club of 
Monroe, which had again demonstrated 
its adherence to one of Kiwanis Inter- 
national’s major objectives: “Friendly 
Understanding among all citizens, rur- 
al and urban.” 





Non-Profit Hospital Care Insurance 


(From page 518) 


No one makes any profit. Working 
capital is provided by voluntary con- 
tributions from the hospitals, Commu- 
nity Chests, or public-spirited individ- 
uals. Trustees of the association serve 
without pay as do the trustees of a 
hospital or college. Employes who ex- 
plain the program to prospective sub- 
seribers are reimbursed on a salary 
basis. No non-profit hospital service 
association formed during the past sev- 
eral years has failed to meet its obli- 
gations to subscribers and hospitals or 
to accumulate a reasonable reserve in 
case of epidemics. 

Many of the present plans were 
given their start through financial 
backing or leadership of the hospitals. 
The participating hospitals underwrite 
the plans, they guarantee to fulfill its 
contracts, and they “hold the bag.” 
There is a real reason, therefore, why 
the American Hospital Association 
should concern itself with a program 
of approval for these groups. : 

Most plans require subscribers to 
join through the place of employment, 
with the employer assuming a part of 
the responsibility for collecting month- 


ly dues and forwarding them to the 
local hospital service plan. Employed 
groups of five, or even smaller, are 
permitted to enroll for the same bene- 
fits as persons engaged by large firms 
with several thousand employes. En- 
rollment among farmers and _ small- 
town residents has not kept pace with 
that of cities, but experiments in Ala- 
bama, Tennessee, Kentucky, Minne- 
sota, North Carolina and rural sections 
of New York State are proving to be 
successful. 


Standards of the American Hospital 
Association 


The first group of forty approved 
plans, with a total enrollment of 1,- 
800,000, was recently announced by 
the Committee on Hospital Service of 
the American Hospital Association. 
The largest membership has been ob- 
tained in the New York City area, with 
more than 700,000 subscribers in three 
years. Other large memberships since 
1935 are as follows: Minneapolis and 
St. Paul, 195,000; Cleveland, 100,000; 
Rochester, New York, 98,000. Plans 
recently formed in Birmingham, Sac- 
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ramento, New Haven, Washington, 
D. C., Chicago, New Orleans, Baltimore, 
Boston, Newark, Albany, Buffalo, Syr- 
acuse, Utica, Chapel Hill, North Caro- 
lina (state-wide), and Pittsburgh have 
exceeded 20,000 subscribers. 

The standards used by the Ameri- 
can Hospital Association for the ap- 
proval program include the following: 
adequate representation of hospitals, 
medical profession, and public; non- 
profit sponsorship and control; partici- 
pation by the majority of hospitals of 
standing in each community; sound 
financial and accounting policies; dig- 
nified promotion and administration; 
general approval by the Committee on 
Hospital Service of the American Hos- 
pital Association. 

Non-profit hospital care insurance, 
often referred to as “group hospitaliza- 
tion,” is different from the type of pro- 
tection offered by stock or mutual acci- 
dent and health insurance policies. The 
benefits consist of “‘specified services,” 
rather than reimbursements or indem- 
nities in the form of cash. The hos- 
pital service needed by a subscriber is 
guaranteed by contracts with “mem- 
ber-hospitals” in each community, by 
which these hospitals assume the ulti- 
mate responsibility to provide the care. 
This assumption of responsibility by 
the hospitals avoids the possibility of 
an assessment upon policyholders dur- 
ing periods of financial stress. 

The American Hospital Association 
does not take a position of hostility to 
well-established stock or mutual in- 
surance companies offering hospitaliza- 
tion expense benefits to individual or 
groups of policyholders. The Associa- 
tion does, however, warn hospitals and 
employers against affiliation with fly- 
by-night organizers who are attempt- 
ing to capitalize the public interest in 
“group hospitalization” and who are 
more interested in themselves than 
their stockholders or policyholders. 

Community-sponsored, non-profit hos- 
pital service plans do not encroach 
upon a field now occupied by private 
insurance companies. In fact, more 
than fifty of the largest insurance com- 
panies in the United States have ac- 
tively supported the movement and en- 
rolled their home and branch office 
employes in local non-profit hospital 
service associations. 


Hospitals and the Public Welfare 


Hospitals should be coéperative 
rather than competitive institutions. 
For this reason the American Hospital 
Association does not recommend the 
establishment of more than one non- 
profit insurance plan in each commu- 
nity. Too much emphasis cannot be 
placed upon the opportunity for all 
hospitals of standing to participate in 
a non-profit hospital care insurance 
plan. A subscriber should be free to 
choose his hospital at the time of ill- 
ness, and the plans should not interfere 
with existing relations among patients, 
hospitals and medical staffs. 

Hospital care insurance is not a busi- 
ness operated for profit, nor is it a 

(Turn to page 573) 
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SCHOOLS 





93 years—The Woman's College of the Southwest 
Four-year fully accredited college with Fine Arts and 
Acace ¢ courses specifically designed to meet women's 

Scholar aculty selected with view to personal- 
d Emphasis on Individualism and 
Located in the Heart of 


ize nstruction 


Cultural Christian Living 
healthful climate mild winters 8 
enle surrounding Fall term begins September 16 
I! trated booklet on request t 


Ph.D Beltor 


Texas 


President Gordon G. 
Texa 


MARY HARDIN-BAYLOR : 


Singletor 


Kiski Healthfully located in the 
Allegheny foothills, this well- 
established preparatory school attracts 


Sympathetic 
Graduates 
Business 


discriminating patronage. 
teacher-student relationship. 
succeed in leading colleges. 


Adm. Dept. Sports, golf course, pool, gym. In- 
dividual 
Catalog 
Kiskiminetas Springs School, Box 59, Saltsburg, Pa. 


courses of study for boys, 10 to 21. 











LEARN Accounting, Banking, 
Stenography, Telegraphy, Civil 
Service, all branches of modern com, 
merce. 3,000 students, 8 buitdings, 
$60,000 gym, $40,000 stadium , swimming 
pool, band, glee club, beautiful cam- 
pus, regular University Life. 


ATTEND ON CREDIT, PAY WHEN EMPLOYED 
) Write for Free Catalog 


/e 
CHILLICOTHE BUSINESS COLLEGE fs 
Chillicothe, Mo. 








1919 Monroe St. 





EFFICIENT 
— Service. 


HOTEL CHICAGO 
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Spokane, Wash. 


| (d) 4-H Club Scholarships 
Supplied 6 scholarships at cost of $45 


for four 4-H club members and two 
leaders to attend week’s Annual 4-H 
Conference at Washington State Col- 


lege at Pullman. Washington. 

Also furnished transportation for two 
of these members. Letters of apprecia- 
tion received from boys and girls who 
attended. 

(e) Speakers for Grange 

Furnished speakers for two grange 
meetings at Cheney and Waukon, 
Washington. 

(f) Sponsored 4-H Sewing Club 

Sewing Club of 31 4-H Club members 
held 21 regular meetings. Each girl 
kept record book. 23 awarded achieve- 
ment pins for this work. 

Club furnished material at 
$25. Girls made dresses and other ma- 
terials valued at $287.18, net profit of 
$173.80. 

(g) Sponsored 4-H Garden Club 

16 boys enrolled in Garden Club, spon- 
sored by club, which produced $224.51 
at end of season, profit of $192.41. 

(h) Annual Achievement Day 

Club purchased Achievement Ribbons 
at cost of $5 to be awarded at annual 
achievement day of 4-H Club members. 

Club president and club committee 
chairman made awards. Over 50 in at- 
tendance. 

(i) Sponsored Swine Club 

Club purchased Chester White bred 
gilt for $35 and awarded to Swine Club 
member in fall of 1936 on condition that 
he return 2 bred gilts from the offspring 
to the club. The two gilts were returned 
and an additional gilt purchased. 

The three were presented to three 
boys on the same conditions in the fall 
of 1937. 


The boy who received the first gilt 


cost of 


| reported he had won two prizes and 
after returning two gilts to the club 


had made a profit of $102.50. 
(j) New Activity—Seed Potato Project 

Two pounds of certified seed potatoes 
were presented to each of 160 4-H Club 
boys and girls in Spokane County at a 
cost of $10.50. 

In the fall the club gave $10 in prizes 
to the winning producers in four 
tions of the county. Four winners re- 
ported productions of 197, 101, 75%4 and 
60 pounds from their original two 
pounds. 

Average production in county is from 
six to ten pounds per pound planted. 
Farmers throughout the county are 
greatly interested in this project. 

(k) New Activity—Band Group 

Club sponsored two band groups who 
received instruction from WPA teach- 
ers. One group averaged 10 members 
at 25 meetings during the year. An- 
other, 10 at 15 meetings. 

Club furnished $103.50 as revolving 
fund to purchase band instruments. 
Total of $195.00 was used for purchase 


SeC- 





of instruments. 
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, Winner in Gold Division 


(From page 562) 


12 boys and girls from these classes 
are playing in school orchestras. 
4. PUBLIC AFFAIRS, SPECIAL OBJECTIVES 
AND OTHER MISCELLANEOUS ACTIVITIES 
A. Pensioned Mothers (15th year) 
(a) General 

Club purchased two houses this year, 
making total of 28 homes owned by 
club. Mothers pay $15 monthly rental. 
When. amount paid equals value of 
home, mother occupies home rent-free 
and tax-free. More than 125 children 
housed in these homes. 
(b) Property Valuation and Income 

28 homes and 6 vacant lots owned by 
Association have replacement value of 
$60,250 and yield $325 monthly in 
rentals. 
(c) Continuous Contact 

Members of Mothers’ Home Commit- 
tee in continuous contact with Mothers 
in homes. Several club members as- 
signed to individual homes. 
(d) Close Coéperation with 

Welfare Authorities 

Club works hand in hand with new 
Social Security setup, greatly to the 
advantage of the mothers. Welfare 
authorities see that ample budget is 
supplied to allow each mother $15 for 
rental payments. 
(e) Another Mother Given Home 

Third mother, having paid out re- 
quired amount, given free use of home 
for rest of life. 


County 


(f) Rental Receipts 

Received $3,077 in rentals from pen- 
sioned mothers during 1937. 
(g) Upkeep of Homes 

$2,124.86 spent in repairing and im- 
proving homes. This includes ‘cost of 
painting two homes, shingling roofs of 
two homes, digging two cesspools, in- 
stalling built-ins in three different 
homes and various other plumbing and 
repair bills. 
(h) Two New Homes Purchased 

$2,432.99 spent for purchase of 2 
homes. One purchased at $1,000 under 
its value, due to the closing of an es- 
tate. 
(i) Pensioned Mothers’ Club 

The La Mere Club, originally spon- 
sored by the Kiwanis club, met reg- 
ularly each month at the homes of the 
mothers. 
(j) Pensioned Mothers’ Rest Camp (5t/ 

year) 

The Old Mill at Health Center pro- 
vided a week’s vacation for 48 different 


mothers. Mothers’ Home Association 
spent $175.84 repairing buildings, 
equipping same with furniture, and 


paying for caretaker. County Welfare 
authorities codperated in furnishing 
food for this undertaking. Club paid 
wages of cook. 
(k) Employment Secured 

Several mothers secured work 
through the club’s influence, doing shop- 
ping service for the Advertising Club. 
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(1) Milk Provided For 
year) 
Free milk supplied to mothers from 
dairy owned by member. 


Mothers (5th 


B. Citizenship 
(a) General 

Chairman and one of the members 
visited Citizenship classes conducted by 
WPA and assisted in every way possi- 
ble. 
(b) Pamphlet Issued 

Through the Secretary, who is chair- 
man of the State N.Y.A. Advisory Com- 
mittee, secured the codperation of the 
N.Y.A. in multigraphing 250 copies of 
“Citizenship” summary gotten out by 
this committee. $23.60 was spent for 
paper for this work. 
(c) Citizenship Addresses 

During the year the club heard the 
following citizenship addresses: 

Feb. 18, “State Social Security Act” 

July 7, “Spirit of ’76 and Today” 

July 22, “State Highway Code” 

Sept. 9, “Sidelights on Nation’s Capi- 
tal” 

Sept. 16, “The Business Man and the 
Constitution” 

Dec. 2, “Conditions in Europe” 


C. Vocational Guidance 
(a) General 
Committee sent out questionnaire to 
members and list of 45 secured from 
different vocations to address high 
school assemblies and give students a 
half-day experience in their offices. 
(b) High School Groups Addressed 
Five high school assemblies were ad- 
cressed by club members. 


D. General 

(a) Support of Churches and Their 
Spiritual Aims 
Had minister 

club address club on Easter 

(b) Public Safety Work 
Past President of club was vice pres- 

ident of city-wide Safety Council. 


from Spokane Valley 
Day. 


Voted $7.50 as our share for safety 
banner spread across Main Street. 

(c) Hard of Hearing—New Activity 

Assumed sponsorship of group of 50 
hard of hearing adults. Agreed to ac- 
cept responsibility for securing speaker 
and meeting place for this group once 
a month. This work very much appre- 
ciated by the group, most of whom are 
quite old and some very helpless. Two 
meetings held. Hall and speaker pro- 
vided. 

(d) Community Chest Assisted 

Club led all other service clubs in 
supplying man-power for Community 
Chest. 

President acted as head of Division 
C. 50 Kiwanians enrolled as workers. 
(e) Chamber of Commerce Fund Rais- 

ing Campaign 

Two of four generals in annual drive 
for Chamber of Commerce funds were 
Kiwanians. 25 members assisted in 
drive. 

(f) Kiwanis Medical Lake Fund—New 

Activity 

$44.40 contributed to finance sewing 
materials for Custodial School inmates. 
(g) Community Welfare Federation 

Two members represented club at an- 
nual meeting to elect m-mbers of Com- 
munity We'fare Federation. Secretary 
of club elected as member of Community 
Welfare Federation. 

(h) Movie Censor 

Past president served as member of 
City Board of Movie Censors. 
(i) Spokane County Public 

Council 

Member served as club’s representa- 
tive on Spokane County Public Health 
Council, meeting monthly. 

(j) Observed Education Week 

Had principal of High School ad- 

dress club October 14 on “What Our 


Health 


High School Students Should Know.” | 


Respectfully submitted, 
H. C. G. Fry, President, 
A. H. SYVERSON, Secretary. 


Non-Profit Hospital Care Insurance 


(From page 569) 


charity dispensed to the unemployed or 
the indigent. It stands midway between 
private enterprise on the one hand and 
social insurance on the other. The 
hospitals of America have always borne 
the risk of providing service to the 
general public. The systematic pay- 
ments made by subscribers to the in- 
surance plans tend to reduce the risk 
which has been carried by hospitals in 
the past. 

The public owns the hospitals. The 
public welfare must be served in the 
financing of hospital care. Hospital 
care insurance plans have paid more 
than 100,000 hospital bills for em- 
ployed people and their families. They 
exemplify the American ideal of indi- 
vidual initiative and social responsibil- 
ity without political interference. This 
movement, which may reach 10,000,000 
persons within five years, requires that 
hospitals assume responsibility for the 
lowest possible rates to subscribers and 


for efficient service within the institu- 
tions. 


Special Problems Facing the Movement 


Unskilled employes in the larger 
industrial areas probably will require 
somewhat lower rates than now pre- 
vail, if they are to discontinue their 


present custom of seeking care in the | 
tax-supported city or county institu- | 


tions. The Minnesota Hospital Service 


Association with an enrollment of 200,- | 


000 in Minneapolis and St. Paul, of- 
fers comp'ete hospitalization to the 
employed person, and “half-coverage’”’ 


for wife and children at $1.00 per | 


month per family. 

Some attention has been given to 
hospital care insurance for service in 
the minimum types of room accommo- 
dations, usually referred to as ‘‘wards.”’ 
The introduction of a ward service plan 
involves, in some communities, special 
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So youve been asked temakea speech! 
















Be ready ct a moment’s no- 
tice with an _ interesting, 
convincing or witty 

These big new books 
Speech for Every Oc 
ecasion’’ and “More 
- Speeches and Stories 
CA for Every Occasion’’ 


SPEECH contain all you need 


to know. Tell how to 
for get and hold attention 

—_| EVERY OCCASION 

2... 


\ MORE _ 
\ SPEECHES 


speech. 


. Written in plain 
everyday language 
Each book has 450 
pages of helpful in- 
formation with over 
225 speeches for so 
cial and public fune 


tions. Handy, prac 
tical books, attrac 
tively bound, which 


should be in_ every 
home. Unexcelled for 
Lions, Kiwanians, teachers 
Money back guaranteed if 
Mail coupon today. Send 





Ro‘tarians, 
and others. 
not satisfied. 



















no money. 





eee 
N. Y.. Dept. K. | 
I will pay 


——_—_—— — 
Noble & Noble, 100 Fifth Ave., 
Send copy of Edgerton’s book checked. 
postman > »lus few cents posta 

| SCH FOR EVERY OCCASION ($2) 

MORE SPEECHES AND STORIES ($2 
| Name 


Address 





BUY DIRECT AT 
WHOLESALE PRICES 


Here’s Your Chance 


The NEW PICKWICK 
ELECTRIC Shaver 


Only $3.95 


One Year Guarantee 
5. A.C.-D.C. current 
6. Approved by Under- 

writers Lab. 

0 7. Streamlined case 
4. Double shaving edges 8. Money back guaranteed 
The Pickwick gives you a marvelous clean, 
smooth shave in a jiffy—easy to operate. 
Send check or money order for $3.95, or 
send $1 deposit, balance C.O.D plus postage. 
If not thoroughly satisfied your money 
refunded. Write today. 
S. S. Jobbing House, 655 Broadway, N. Y. C. 


~ 
1. ue 
2. Self Sharpening Cutter 
3. Precision Motor 














KIWANIS 
ROAD SIGNS 


Desirable every 
community. Design 
drawn by an artist, 
modeled in clay by a 
sculptor, reproduced 
in wax and cast into 
a metal pattern, hold- 
ing its shape indefi- 


for 





18” Kiwanis Emblem with 
8r2i" plate, Silicon Alum- 


num, finished in bi d - : ° 
gel vellow. as iliuerowa, mitely. Available in 
$12.00 complete. 18” and 30” only 


Prices are reasonable. 


We will gladly send you our de- 
scriptive folder upon request, which } 
does not obligate you in any way. 


RABUN BRONZE FOUNDRY 


2111 Belgrave Avenue 
HUNTINGTON PARK CALIFORNIA 

















Leo 


Riwanis Supplies 


FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
Write for Catalog “F” 

HE RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO., Inc. 
325 W. Madison St. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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arrangements for medical attention of 
the patients by their private physicians, 
but such arrangements have already 
been effected in several communities, 
particularly Akron, Atlanta, Buffalo, 
Cleveland, and the state-wide plan in 
North Carolina. 

Hospital insurance is being 
studied by governmental agencies con- 
cerned with health and welfare, which 
regard hospital service as an important 


care 


in the economic security of the 


Such 


facto) 
individual. 
cerned primarily with the indigent and 
very low 
From the 
point of view, 
afford to under- 


write a hospital care insurance plan for 


agencies are con- 


with persons employed at 
monthly or annual income. 


trictly financial local 


governments could 
the low income group in the popula- 
tion, since many of them are now re- 
medical and 
hospital care at the expense of the tax- 


In the 


community-wide non-profit 


ceiving completely free 
future competition of 
plans may 


owned hos- 


payel 
come, not trom privately 
pital insurance corporations, but from 
local or state governments which may 
institute or plans for which 
membership is required by law for em- 


support 


ployed persons with incomes below 
stated limits. 
Will hospital care insurance plans 


expand to pay the doctor’s bill as well 
as the hospital bill? From the public’s 
point of view such a development would 
be desirable, and it is well known that 
some employed persons are electing to 
use city or county hospitals or the 
wards of voluntary institutions rather 
than join insurance plans for hospital 
care, which require them to be attended 
by private physicians. The payment 
of physicians’ and surgeons’ fees by 
voluntary insurance plans can only 
come at the suggestion and through the 
active coéperation of the medical pro- 
fession. The hospitals of America can- 
not assume the responsibility of pro- 
viding their patients with the services 
of private physicians. A combined 
medical and hospital insurance plan for 
ward service is being studied by a com- 
mittee representing the five boroughs 
of the New York City Medical Society 
(where Associated Hospital Service of 
New York has enrolled 700,000 per- 
sons), and the New York State Medi- 
cal Society is considering a voluntary 
plan for medical expense insurance. 

Hospital care insurance is not a pan- 
acea for the public or the hospitals but 
it does help the patient by paying his 
hospital bill, the doctor by increasing 
the chance of collecting a fee, the tax- 
payer by removing some people from 
tax-supported to private hospitals, the 
business man by decreasing the need 
for philanthropy, and the general pub- 
lic by removing the economic barrier 
to the receipt of hospital care. 

& 

CORRECTION 

The name of the club receiving first 
Honorable Mention in the White Divi- 
sion of the Club Achievement Reports 
for 1937 should have been Clearfield, 


Pennsylvania, and not Glenfield as pub- 
lished on page 482 of the August issue. 
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~The Question Box 


Conducted by George W. Kimball 


Assistant International Secretary 


Many questions are asked of International Headquarters. 
of interest to all Kiwanians, with their answers will be published under this heading. 


Some of these questions, 

















QO. Should club secretaries give eC 


« 


ommendations to spe akers or entertain- 
ers VuUs rid of them or 


they feel sorry jor them? (Se cretary) 


‘+t to ge beca {Sé 


A. Everyone knows this should not 
be done yet every club music or pro- 
gram chairman knows it is done. It’s a 
“dirty trick” and the cause of many a 
chairman’s face being red after a medi- 
following a “build 


ocre performance 
up” on such ill advised recommenda- 
tions. 





Q. Does a member of another Ki- 
wanis club have to pay the initiation 
fee if he settles here and joins this club? 
(Chairman) 


A. I don’t know what your club’s 
operating policy is. In most clubs he 
would not pay another membership fee. 
That would be determined by your 
Board of Directors. 


Q. Can a member be given attend- 
ance credit by attending a meeting of 
another service club in a town where 
there is no Kiwanis club? (Secretary) 


A. No attendance credit can be al- 
lowed. 


Q. Isaclub required to adopt all the 
changes that are made to the Interna- 
tional Constitution and By-laws? (Pres- 
ident) 

A. Yes, that is all such changes as 
refer to club operation. This is a condi- 
tion of the acceptance of your charter. 


Q. Why is the me mbership form 
called a “Proposal for Membership” ? 
(Me mobe yr) 


A. Because that is what it is. An 
individual is proposed by some member 
of your club. That proposal is acted 
upon before the individual is ap 
proached to accept an invitation to join. 





Q. How does one become a life mem- 
ber of Kiwanis? (Chairman) 


A. He doesn’t! There is no such 


thing. 


Q. A neighboring club is officially 
coming to visit us on a day not our reg- 
ular meeting day. We shall have a golf 
match and then either a joint luncheon 
or dinner but not our regular weekly 
meeting. Can this be considered an offi- 
cial inter-club visit? (President) 


A. Inter-club meetings are deter- 
mined by planning rather than too much 
emphasis on the type of meeting held. 
A golf tournament could not be called 
an inter-club meeting but would be clas- 
sified as _ inter-club- relations. The 
luncheon or dinner meeting of the two 
clubs, however, could be arranged so 
that it would cover general inter-club 
meeting requirements even though it 
may not be as formal as the regular 
meetings of either of the clubs. 





Q. What part of the time scheduled 
for the weekly meeting must a member 
be present to receive attendance credit? 
(Chairman) 


A. The 
least 60%. 


attendance rules say at 


A REEL 
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1938 


SEPTEMBER, 


Members with Five Years or More Perfect 


Continuous 


From lists furnished by the Interna- 
tional Committee on Attendance from 
names sent in response to a bulletin 
dated March 10, 1938. Other lists will 
follow as submitted by the committee 
and as space permits. Additions to the 
lists published should be sent to Chair- 
man Mark Farris, Box 1687, Helena, 
Montana. 


15 TO 19 YEARS INCLUSIVE 


Name and Club Years 
Dr. George A. Baker, Washington, D.C.............19 
Charles Linhardt, pies Baltimore City, 

Maryland a a 17 
Curtis M. Robbins, Stockton, California 16 
Major Charles §S. Roller, Jr., Staunton, Va.....15 
William Hoffer Worth, Petersburg, Va. 15 
Junius N. Moore, Petersburg, Va......... 15 
Thos. J. O'Farrell, Petersburg, Va.. 15 
Paul J. Riordan, Stockton, Calif..... 15 
Arthur F, Steinberg, Washington, D.C. 15 

10 TO 14 YEARS INCLUSIVE 
Lemont Hackett, Baltimore City, Maryland 14 
Harry G. Maxwell, Fullerton, Calif. 14 
Dr. T. J. O. Volkmann, Highland Park, 

Los Angeles, Calif...... 14 
Howard W. Scott, San Bernardino, Calif. 14 
John E. Alman, South Pasadena, Calif. 14 
John C. Jacobs, South Pasadena, Calif. 14 
Carl V. Cooper, South Pasadena, Calif. 14 
Fred Flurshuts, Cumberland, Maryland 13 
Frank L. Whitelock, San Bernardino, Calif.....13 
James M. Barkley, Benicia, Calif. 12 
J. Robert Chisholm, Benicia, Calif. 12 
Alfred R. Johnson, Benicia, Calif. 12 
Robert H. Mann, Benicia, Calif. 12 
Milo Passalacqua, Benicia, Calif. 12 
Walter Z. Rankin, Benicia, Calif 12 
Paul S. Wetmore, Benicia, Calif. 12 
Henry I. Vollersen, Ontario, Calif. 12 
Frederick H. Cole, Petersburg, Va. 12 
Abe. Gellman, Petersburg, Va. 12 
L. Burr Belden, San Bernardino, Calif 12 
Ernest Stuart, Stockton, Calif. 12 
Z. D. Blackistone, Washington, D.C. 12 
Frederick W. Quinter, Washington, D.C. 12 
Guy E. Farley, Campbell, Calif. 11 
Dr. Henry A. Converse, Harrisonburg, Va. 11 
Dr. Fred A. Gill, Petersburg, Va.. 11 
Carl Gottschalk, Salem, Va.. 11 


Dr. Claude H.  Lashlee, San ~ Bernardino, 


Calif. 11 
Walter Beide man, South “Pasadet na, “Calif. 11 
Clarence Stanyer, South Pasadena, Calif. 11 
Ivan B. Benedict, Stockton, Calif. 11 
James B. Edmunds, Washington, D.C. 11 
Frank T. Mitchell, Washington, D.C.. 11 
Edgar Morris, Washington, D.C. , 11 
Charles W. Pimper, Washington, D.C. 11 
Orville U. Singer, Washington, D.C. 11 
Oliver Gerrish, Benicia, Calif... ; 10 
Alfred B. Conees Rislenciiaiian Mateo, 

OO REE EEE ONO 10 
Walter M. Babcock, “Ontario, Calif......... 10 
Asa W. Howard, Roanoke, Va. (Deceased) 10 
Russell M. Johnston, Salem, Va........... ; 10 
George G. Peery, Salem, Va..... 10 
Walter W. Robinson, San Bernardino, Calif.....10 
Harry A. Lane, San Gabriel, Calif. . 10 
Harry Webber, South Pasadena, Calif. 10 
Thomas B. Carroll, Stockton, Calif. 10 
Loren W. Loy, Stockton, Calif... 10 
William F. Smith, Washington, D.C.. 10 


Attendance 


5 TO 9 YEARS INCLUSIVE 
Robert B. Cameron, Lancaster, Calif. 9 
Charles Wakefield, Lancaster, Calif. 9 
Charles L. Foulke, San Bernardino, Calif. 9 
John M. Okey, San Bernardino, Calif. 9 
Ben E. H. Warren, 


Roy E. Murray, Tujunga, Calif. 9 


John T. Hershner, Towson, Maryland 9 
Frank E. Passalacqua, Benicia, Calif. 8 
Charles M. Prince, Benicia, Calif. 8 
Dr. John M. Biedler, Harrisonburg, Va. 8 
Russell S. Perkinson, Petersburg, Va. 8 
John J. Loyacon, Pittsburg, Calif. s 
Philip F. Nicholls, Pittsburg, Calif. g 
Norman R. McVeigh, Roanoke, Va. 8 
Charles Haas, San Gabriel, Calif. 8 
Bert L. Ferguson, Stockton, Calif. 8 
Lawrence E. Ensor, Towson, Md. 8 
LeRoy Y. Haile, Towson, Md. 8 
Thomas Hughes, Towson, Md. 8 
George W. Radebaugh, Towson, Md. 8 
Henry Reckord, Towson, Md. (Deceased) 8 


Fred T. Small, Cumberland, Md. 


John S. Neilsen, Ontario, Calif... 7 
Gordon C. Morgan, Petersburg, Va. 7 
R. S. Ware, Petersburg, Va.... m . 
Preston A. Sherrard, San Bernardino, Calif..... 7 
Howard L. Way, San Bernardino, Calif. me 
Jos. J. Aiello, Pittsburg, Calif. a 
George W. Burch, San Gabriel, Calif. a 
Amos L. DuBois, San Gabriel, Calif. ok 
Elton Hart, San Gabriel, Calif. “ee 
Herman W. Sander, San Gabriel, Calif. ah 
Leslie Marshall, South Pasadena, Calif. Se 
George G. Walker, South Pasadena, Calif. ae 
J. E. McCarty, Stockton, Calif. 7 
Manfred J. Nashlund, Stockton, Calif. 7 
John Forsythe, Burlingame-San Mateo, Calif... 7 
Fred C. Jensen, Benicia, Calif. 3 6 
Emerson A. Stoner, Benicia, Calif. 6 
Earle Hayton, Highland Park, Los Angeles, 
RAMI cists acheanteesghcatshoansbdwticniecceice 6 
William C. Schaper, Highland Park, Los An- 
geles, Calif.. 6 
James L. Freeman, Ontario, Calif. 6 
William C. McCombs, Ontario, Calif. 6 
Albert Suttle, Petersburg, Va. 6 
Alex Kristoffersen, San Bernardino, Calif. 6 
Judah L. Mack, San Bernardino, Calif. 6 
Alick Barlow, San Gabriel, Calif. 6 
C. C. Pearson, San Gabriel, Calif. 6 
Morris Benagh, South Pasadena, Calif. 6 
Charles E. Coots, South “eh ng Calif. 6 
H. D. Sudmeyer, Stockton, Calif. 6 
Charles F. Dowd, Washinzton. D.C. 6 
Charles W. Easterday, Washington, D.C. 6 
Dr. Lyman Francis Milliken, Annapolis, Md. 5 
Grant L. Allen, Benicia, Calif. 5 
a B. Cooper, Benicia, Calif. 5 
W. Crozer, Benicia, Calif. 5 
Sehn J. O’Grady, Benicia, Calif. 5 
Lloyd Rawlings, Cumberland, Md. 5 
Roy A. Leiter, Hagerstown, Md. 5 
Dr. P. L. Russell, Hagerstown, Md. 5 
Dr. O. L. Miller, Harrisonburg, Va. 5 
Elmer Hughes, Harrisonburg, Va. 
Arthur M. DeBerard, Ontario, Calif. 
Chester D. Swallow, Ontario, Calif. 
Ellery Wright, Ontario, Calif. 
Dr. W. Banks Huff, Roanoke, Va.... 
Arthur A. Slusher, Roanoke, Va. 
Frank B. Walters, Roanoke, Va. 


John R. Peterson, San Bernardino, Calif. 
Seymour L. Schweitzer, San Bernardino, Calif. 
Dr. Albert M. Humelbaugh, San Gabriel, Calif. 
Dr. Hoyt F. Martin, South gr Sa Calif. 
Leslie Mock, South Pasadena, Calif. 

Samuel B. Hern, Stockton, Calif. 

Roy P. Smith, Towson, Md. 

Wm. Feringer, Tujunga, Calif. 

Robert F. Fleming, Washington, D.C. 
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Los Angeles Club to Entertain 
Legionnaires Sept. 21 


The Kiwanis Club of Los Angeles 
will hold a special meeting September 
21 in honor of the American Legion 
which at that time will be holding its 
convention in that city. An earnest 
and sincere invitation is extended by 
the Los Angeles club to all Kiwanis 
Legionnaires in attendance to meet with 
them on that day, September 21. Ac- 
cording to O. G. Lawton, chairman of 
the Program Committee, the club mem- 


bers are laying plans for one of the | 


finest meetings of that character that 
has ever been held, and their happiness 
would be complete, according to Kiwan- 
ian Lawton, if every Kiwanis Legion- 
naire at the convention were present. 
Kiwanian Lawton was president of the 
Los Angeles club in 1933, the year the 
great Kiwanis convention was held in 
Los Angeles. 


Stockton, Calif. 9 | 


pionship form. No red tape, no 
mystery, no bunk, no confusing 
technical terms. Pronounced the 
simplest, clearest, most 

understandable golf in- IAOmangenlgud |g 44g 
| structor ever written. ‘ 
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Professional 


GOLF SECRETS 


REALLY TEACHES 
YOU THE GAME! 


Actually tells you how—definitely 
simple. An amazing series of 32 
practical lessons in one concise vol- 
ume. Starts the beginner right, en- 
ables the mediocre player to quickly 
correct his faults and play in cham- 


Highly endorsed by Donald Mackay, 
the famous golf teacher. Fully il- 
lustrates every position, every stroke, 


The only truly scientifie golf in- 
structor on the market. Revised 
edition, fully illustrated, now 
ready. Price complete only $2.00 


postpaid. Order today and see 
your game improve marvelously 


SECRETS 
P.O. Box 464-R, Springfield, Ohio 











Used to win most Inter- 
national Commercial 
School Contests 


EASY TERMS—FREE TRIAL 
WRITE FOR LITERATURE DEPT. B-12 


WOODSTOCK TYPEWRITER CO., WOODSTOCK, ILL. 














FOR YOUR BANQU ET ENGAGE AXEL CHRISTENSEN 


SPEAKER - HUMORIST - PIANIST 


(you practically get 3 features for the price of one) 
and be sure of a — evening. Terms very reason 
able. Send for Broce 


AXEL Ww. CHRISTENSEN. "Suite 717-K, Kimball Hall, Chicago, lil. 


JUNIOR GONG 


Priced so that no 
Club, regardless 
of size, can afford 
to be without one. 








Polished bronze, 
7%" in heighth 
overall, with em- 
blem alike on 
both sides. 


Price Complete $5 
with Striker - 


Send Orders to 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 


520 N. Michigan Ave., 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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SPEECHES—STUNTS—JOKES 


“Officer's Handbook’ contains Instant Parliamentary 
Guide, heipful hints, new ideas for club and lodge 
repa.d, $1 “Public Speakers’ Manual’’ $1 
JOKES. ‘‘New Jokes’’ for speakers and salesmen, 
mailed monthiy, $1 for two months or $5 i‘ 

dad gy wrs. Hest Club and Lodge Stunts’’ 

Tams for every purpose 

write speeches to our pty "all 


e Kiwanis ab 
es ox 
prepared talks selling at $1 each 


av 
Speech 
have a variety « 
NATIO® — REFERENCE LIBRARY 
303 Schoheid si Cieveland, Ohio 














RAISE MONEY 
With John B. Rogers Musical 
Shows, Minstrels 
Your own talent professionally directed. 
We supply everything. Guarantee or 
percentage of net. Many years’ record 
of success. WRITE 


John B. Rogers Producing Company 
Rogers Building 


FOSTORIA, OHIO 














PARTY FAVORS BANNERS 
BADGES CLUB SUPPLIES 
SOUVENIRS, ETC., ETC., ETC 


All shown in our No. 96 Club Catalog 
Now Ready 


Write for your copy today 


“OLD GLORY” MANUFACTURING CO. 
505 S. Wells St. Chicago 











NEW AUTOMATIC ADDER. $3.75 


Makes adding ony It's accurate, quick, 

x durable and easily operated. Capacity 8 
\\columns. Saves time, brain work and 

errors 85,000 pleased owners. Fully 

guaranteed + $3.75 delivered 


Agents wantec 
Fh BASSETT, 6 co Dept. 29. 
California 





Box tadena, 


Be An Expert Used Car Buyer! 





t a maximum value automobile with USED C om 
VALUE ey Discover weak and strong point Ins 
ed by experts. Send 25¢ to AUTOMOB [LE RE 
st Re i BUR Al Dept t-1 20 N. Michigan Ave., 
‘lt i 
PATENTS 
Kiwanian—Wm. H. Pattison of Pattison, 
Wright & Pattison, 918 F St., Washington, 
D.C. Many years’ practice U.S. Courts and 


Patent Office 
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‘Interesting Meetings the Heart of Kiwanis 


By KARL LEHMANN 


Secretary, Lake County Chamber of Commerce; 
Member, Kiwanis Club of Tavares, Florida 


Kiwanis. Good meetings do not 
just happen, they are well planned. 
They should be planned three months 
in advance, certainly not less than six 
weeks. 
There is more help and material for 


IE weekly meeting is the heart of 


the program committee than in any 
other committee in Kiwanis. No or- 


ganization has anywhere nearly as at- 
tractive and effective plans set before 
it as we have in Kiwanis. 

The quarterly official bulletin giving 
suggestions for advance preparation of 
Board and club meetings is, in my opin- 
ion, the most valuable piece of liter- 
ature provided the membership of any 
organization in America. There is more 
than enough material in this every 
quarter to make every meeting inter- 
esting, attractive and helpful. 

There are five general suggestions I 
would like to present: 

1. A bright cheerful room is essen- 
tial for the success of the meeting, a 
room not too large, nor yet too small, 
one in which your club can meet by 
themselves without interference of 
others present, or even too close by, 
where they will interfere with the best 
effects of your program. At least three 
major decorations should be a part of 
every Kiwanis meeting room—the 
United States flag, the Canadian flag 
and the Kiwanis emblem or banner. 

2. The Kiwanis emblem flag should 
be flown in front of the hotel or meet- 
ing place on club day so that folks 
through the community may get this 
glimpse and members see this reminder 
of Kiwanis meeting. 

3. Good food is essential to a good 
meeting. The house committee’s 
responsibility is very definite. Poor 
food will kill any club meeting. 

4. Music will make or spoil a meet- 
ing. A snappy pianist, a lively song 
leader, whether he himself can sing or 
not, so long as he is able to get other 


people to sing. Singing aids the diges- 
tion, the disposition and the spirit of 
the meeting. 

5. A welcoming committee sees 
that every visitor is cordially greeted 
and seated by someone of like interest, 
preferably someone of his own classi- 
fication in business if possible; see that 
he is properly introduced to others; 
stay near him after the meeting closes; 
if possible walk to his car with him. 
Make him feel that he was welcome 
and is wanted again. 

Budget the meeting. The usual Ki- 
wanis program meeting runs about one 
hour. Every one of the minutes should 
be carefully used. Some clubs use ef- 
fectively a superimposed dial on the 
clock, which divides the meeting into 
its essential parts. 

The opening should be on time and 
include the singing. Do not wait until 
the meal is half over before visitors are 
introduced. Sing a welcome chorus or 
in some other way make them feel at 
home. 

Lunch should be promptly served and 
should be finished in twenty minutes. 
Be sure to have a song or two if the 
service of the food is at all slow. 

Announcements should consume the 
next five minutes of the meeting. In 
this it is interesting to keep track of 
birthdays of members and recognize 
them. This is the proper place to wel- 
come a new member, but let us make 
that welcome impressive and help him 
realize that he is joining a worth-while 
organization. 

The program, then, has twenty-two 
minutes of the hour, Have the speaker 
introduced by someone who will let the 
club know who he is, but will not make 
the address for him. Give your invited 
speaker the time he needs. Don’t let 
the introducing officer steal it from 
him. 

The closing will take at least thre> 
minutes of your hour and you will be 
out on time. 








Where to STOP 
When You GO 
N.H. M. HOTELS 


New Yorker, New York 
Belmont Plaza, New York 
Van Cleve, Dayton 


Book-Cadillac, Detroit 
: Netherland-Plaza, Cincinnati 
Congress, Chicago 
Eastern Slope Inn, North Conway, N. H. 


Adolphus, Dallas 
Nicollet, Minneapolis 
National Hotel Management | Company, inc. 











Sn Memoriam 





Harry H. Clifford, Whitman, 
chusetts, president 1938. 


Massa- 


Burrus Munn, Danville, Kentucky, 


past president. 


Dr. Albert R. Ross, Lafayette, Indi- 


| ana, past president. 


Clifford W. Pickle, Montevideo, Min- 
nesota, president 1938. 


George J. Pitman, Riverside, New 


Jersey, past president. 


Wisconsin, 


Norman Quale, Baraboo, 
past president. 


Dr. Burley C. Bain, 
as, past president. 


Rogers, Arkan- 


W. Harmon Reed, Alexandria, Vir- 
ginia, president 1938. 
Don R. Carrigan, Port Huron, Mich- 


igan, past president. 
Frank Ellsworth, 
igan, past president. 
James B. Hodges, Lake City, Florida, 
past president. 
Carl S. Owens, Capitol Hill, Okla- 
homa City, Oklahoma, Immediate past 
president. 


Kalamazoo, Mich- 
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PUBLIC SPEAKER 
‘‘A speech must be leav- 
ened with laughter if you 
hope to keep an audience 

with you.’” 


es 

Cong 
mA ¥ 
LAWYER 


‘‘A good story has won 
many a case for me.’’ 


EDUCATOR 
“‘Sugar-coated instruction 
is more likely to stick inthe 

student’s memory."’ 


SALES MANAGER 
*‘Drive home the point with 
a good story’’ is my motto. 
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EXECUTIVE 
‘‘A little humor is a great 
aidin getting along with my 
associates and employees. ’’ 


an 


— a | 
a 
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MINISTER 
‘It’s no sin to smile! I 
weave good stories into 
my sermons and informal 
talks.’’ 


DOCTOR 
‘‘A cheerful bedside man- 
ner is often worth more than 


medicine.’’ 
~ 
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oo > \ 
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CLUB WOMAN 
“I’ve learned in my expe- 
rience as a club speaker 
that women do appreciate 

humor.”’ 
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AND YOU'LL WIN 
YOUR POINT / 


AUGHTER stimulates ACTION. 
It breaks down barriers; 
smoothes troubled waters; annihi- 
lates antagonisms; converts foes and 
wins friends. The problem, of course, 
is to find precisely the right story 
for the right time and place. To meet 
this need we have long planned a 
regular encyclopedia of humor. And 
now we’re ready to go to press with 
America’s BIG Fun Book—The 
Treasury of Modern Humor. 

Here, in a thousand closely-packed 
pages, we give you the very cream 
of the country’s humor— jokes, anec- 
dotes, stories, comic poems, toasts, 
introductions— 


Thousands of Laughs 
for YOU to Use 


You've seen other collections of 
humor. But nothing like this. Here 
we offer more material than you 
would expect to find in half-a-dozen 
ordinary books. And material you 
can put right to work. Everything 
classified and indexed so you can find 
just what you want when you need 
it. This was planned and designed as 
a $5 book, but we are accepting ad- 
vance orders at only $3.95. Prompt- 
ly on publication the price goes to 
$5. ACT NOW and save $1.05! 


1,024 


DICTIONARY OF DEFINITIONS: More than 2,000 perti- 
nent (and impertinent!) definitions, arranged alphabeti- 
cally. Examples: Bore—one who opens his mouth and puts 
his feats in it; Politictan—one who stands for what he thinks 
the voters will fall for. 


GEMS OF HUMOR: The funniest stories, essays and 
sketches in the English language. Classics of all time 
grouped here for your convenience. 


2,500 NEW FUNNY STORIES: A brand-new collection, 
including the favorite anecdotes of more than 150 celeb- 
rities. Complete subject index enables you to find a story 
quickly for any occasion or situation. 


187 COMIC POEMS: All your old favorites from Casey at 


MAXWELL DROKE, Publisher 


1014 North Pennsylvania Street 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 





Here is the standard reference work 
of American Humor. A wealth of 
material that is New, Bright, Enter- 
taining and above all, Usable 


1) ORDER NOW AND SAVE “42 





PRICE ON $— CO 
PUBLICATION = 


——- 
ADVANCE ORDERS 
ACCEPTED AT ONLY 


‘295 
cael 


PAGES OF 





the Bat to The Ballad of Captain Kidd. Yes, and a choice 
collection of new ones, too! 


TOASTS FOR ALL OCCASIONS: One of the most com- 
plete collections of toasts ever published. A feature that is 
really a book in itself. 


24 CLEVER WAYS TO INTRODUCE A SPEAKER: We are 
all called on now and then to present some friend or ac- 
quaintance to an audience. Here are some practical sugges- 
tions to make your introduction memorable. 


18 HUMOROUS RESPONSES TO AN INTRODUCTION: 
“Getting off to a good start” is one of the speaker’s real 
problems. In this section we suggest some graceful ways 
to “break the ice.” 


America’s 
| largest publisher of 
Speech Material 








FRE Insure the success of MAXWELL DROKE, Publisher Dept. K19 
P. O. Box 611, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
nex ; 
your next speech Promptly upon publication se: paid, a copy of The Treasury 
Z « Mod H r at the special f ation price of only $3.95 (regular 
How to Organize $5 value). I will either return t 10 days or send you ren 
speech material and n full payment 
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\ This book FREE if re- Na PE i Tt ee eet eR aN Te ee Oe 
yee \ mittance accompanies 
we \\ ler for The City 7 Eee 
Jase \\ your order for The ee sect ae - 
A meine Treasury of Modern = Lapapel 4 - Tithe 
7 € J i }, - nt ihlé eébbosesosnendoasbntuees 
/- <\ Humor at special (Name of firm connected with) 
sel price of $3.95. Money- REF f 
: oS Re eT TRE. | eeeacereacy Check here if you attach remittance, entitling you to FREE copy of 
back guarantee. Success in Public Speaking. Same return privilege, of course. 























A UNIQUE BUSINESS 








OPENING UNLIMITED OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
HIGHEST-TYPE PROFITS ..NO HOUSE-TO-HOUSE CANVASSING 


Out of obscurity to national prominence 
—the history of this business invention. 
In business offices throughout the U. S. 
this invention is opening up an unexpected 
rich source of cash income and cutting 
operating costs to the extent of countless 
thousands of dollars. Today—now, as you 
read this, business firms—large and small 
—schools, newspapers, hospitals, manu- 
facturers, etc.—are making substantial 
installations, after testing small trial units. 
Representatives have made profits far be- 
yond average. For example, L. F. Strong, 
Kansas, turned in $163.38 profit in two 
days. E. E. Harlow, Wash., $52.51 in a 
single day. It isn’t all a matter of selling 


the customer only ONE time, either. 
H. Cooley, Oklahoma, ‘My ELEVENTH 
repeat order. From all indications, I will 
be able to double my output the next few 
weeks. Money-making possibilities are 
unlimited."" C. W. Ferrell, passed 1,000 
sale mark, each paying from $5 to $60 
net profit per sale. A. O. Davis, New 
York, 13 sales, $110.77 net profit in one 
day (SEVEN were REPEAT orders). 
E. L. Taylor, Virginia, **$58.35 profit for 
myself (in a single day }—have had many 
days ranging from $22 to $40."" I. J. 
Keuper, Delaware, over $1,000 clear his 
first month. And so forth, more than we 
can mention here. 


These men were beginners. How could they enter a field totally new to 
them and earn such remarkable sums in these desperate times? Read 
about a business that does away with the need for high pressure 





TEST THIS BUSINESS 
WITHOUT RISKING A 
DOLLAR OF YOUR OWN 


You try out this business, ABSOLUTELY 
WITHOUT RISKING A DOLLAR OF 
YOUR OWN. 


COMPLETE TRAINING FURNISHED 


Many men with us today started at scratch, 
without previous experience, many coming 
out of clerking jobs, many out of small busi- 
nesses, some out of large concerns. We teach 
you every angle of the business. We hand you 
the biggest money-making business of its kind 
in the country. Can't possibly tell you all in 
the limited space available here. Mail the 
coupon now for full information—nothing 


selling. A rich field that is creating new money-making frontiers for 
wide-awake men. Those who enter now will pioneer — to them will 


go the choicest opportunities. 





to risk, everything to gain. 








FOUR *15 SALES DAILY PAY *280 WEEKLY 


INSTALLING THIS BUSINESS DEVICE ON FREE TRIAL 


MAKING ENORMOUS CASH 


SAVINGS IN OPERATING COSTS 


FOR THOUSANDS OF FIRMS THROUGHOUT THE U.S. AND CANADA 


$4,707 Savings for One 
Kansas Store in 2 Months 

Sanders Ridgway of Kansas turned $88.60 investment into 
$4,707.00 cash! Pollom & Son, Indiana, in 45 days turned 
$15.00 investment into $2,250 cash. F. H. Pfeiffer Co., 
lilinois, investment $45.00; turned into $2,601.14 cash. 
Thames Lumber Co., Conn., got $1,026.84 out of $15 
investment! 

With these and scores of similar results to display, 
our representatives interest every business man, 
from the very smallest to the very largest. No one 
can dispute the proof in the photo-copies of actual 
letters which our men show. 


No High Pressure — Simply 

Install — Sells Itself 
Here is a business offering an invention so successful 
that we make it sell itself. Our representatives simply 
tell what they offer, show proof of success in every line 
of business and every section of the country. Then install 
the specialty without a dollar down. If starts working 
at once. 


Let It Produce the Cash To Pay for 
Itself Before Payment Due 
In a few short days, the installation has actually pro- 
duced cash money, ready and available to pay for itself, 
with profits above the investment coming in at the same 
time! The representative calls back, collects his money. 


Your Profits 

OUT OF EVERY $75 BUSINESS THE REPRESENTA- 
TIVE DOES, NEARLY $60 IS HIS OWN PROFIT! 
THE SMALLEST HE MAKES IS $5 ON A $7.50 
INSTALLATION! And the deal has been made without 
toil and trouble, without high pressure, without drudg- 
ery, without argument! Nedihus deesepaet ing as our 

ler to let sonle speak for themselves! While others fail 
to even get a hearing, owr men are making sales running 
into the hundreds. They are getting the attention of the 
largest concerns in the country, and selling to the smaller 
businesses by the theusands. Bwsiness is GOOD, in this 
dine, in small town or big city alike! It's on the boom 
now. Get in while the business is young! 


A Brilliant Record of Success 
Either the parent companies, branches, or dealers, etc., of 
America's foremost concerns are among our customers: 
Cities Service Oil Co., Great Lakes Fisheries, Inc., Chev- 
rolet, Union Gas Corp., Consolidated Motor Lines Corp., 
Street Railways Advertising Co., American Life Under- 
writers, and scores of others nationally known. Thou. 
sands of small businesses everywhere; professional 
businesses; such as universities, newspapers, hospitals, 
infirmaries, doctors, etc., buy large installations and 
heavy repeat orders. 


Cash Profit Guaranteed 
Customer gets signed certificate guaranteeing cash 
? t on bis investment. Very few business men are so 
oolish as to turn down a proposition guaranteed to pay a 
profit, with proof from leading concerns that it does pay. 


Impressive Portfolio of References 
From America’s Leading Firms 
Closes the Deal 


You receive a handsome, convincing portfolio containin 
photographic copies ¢ actual letters reporting pom 
savings and giving endorsements from concerns whose 
names are familiar everywhere as representing the very 
best, the very largest companies. These letters come from 
every leading type of business and profession. Small as 
well as large are represented. You immediately forestall 
the argument, “‘Doesn't fit my business."’ All question 
removed. Shows that it does fit, and does make good. 
Closes the sale. 


Start on Small Scale 
You can start small and grow big. This is the 
field that the young man should enter and grow with. 
The mature man has the seasoning of experience which is 
worth thousands in this business. You can get exclusive 
rights. With profits from your first business you can open 
an office, hire salesmen, branch out into open territory 
where available, after you get going. Exclusive contract 
enables you to build an established permanent business 
which may be sold like any other business. Give your cus- 
tomers satisfactory service and they will be your prospects 
for repeat orders as leng as they are in business. You can 
pay your salesmen doub what they make in many 


ordinary lines, and yet have a big margin left re 
urself. Full opportunity for investigation. SEND 
OW FOR FULL INFORMATION. 


RushCouponfor Full Information 


Territory Filled in Order of 
Application 


If you are looking for a man-size business, 
free from worries of other overcrowded lines 
of work, GET IN TOUCH WITH US AT 
ONCE. Learn the possibilities now before 
the franchise for your territory is closed. 
This specialty is as important a business 
opportunity today as the typewriter, adding 
machine, and the dictaphone were in their 
early days. Don't lose valuable time, and let 
this slip away from you. Use the coupon for 
convenience. It will bring you full informa- 
tion and our proposition immediately. 


F. E. ARMSTRONG, President 
Dept. 4043-J, Mobile, Ala. 


RUS FOR EXCLUSIVE 


TERRITORY PROPOSITION 


F. E. ARMSTRONG, President 
Dept. 4043-J, Mobile, Ala. ; 
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i Without obligation to me, send me full 
i information on your proposition. 
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